he Ten Lean Years 



From the Mechanized Force (1930) 
To the Armored Force (1 940) 

by Major General Robert W. Grow. USA, Retired 



(fid. Note: This remarkable and 
enlightening manuscript has only 
recently come to ARMOR Maga- 
zine. His full of facts, the personal 
observations of a very astute of- 
ficer, and generally heretofore un- 
known or limited information, and 
it deserves the widest possible dis- 
semination to the Armor Force. 
General Grow passed away in No- 
vember, 1985. 

ARMOR Magazine will present 
"The Ten Lean Years" in serial 
formatover the next four issues. We 
strongly suggest that our readers 
keep all pertinent issues readily at 
hand for future reference on the 
very turbulent decade from 1930 to 



1940, when the major doctrinal 
changes regarding mcchani2ation 
came first into being and then into 
effect, eliminated the horse as a 
cavalry mount, and introduced the 
armored, tracked vehicle into the 
Army's arsenal. 

Thisis history, first person in the 
vernacular of the participant, it is 
armor history from the beginning, 
when world events and the vision 
of a few dedicated officers laid the 
foundations of the U.S. Army Ar- 
mor force as we know it today. 

The staff of ARMOR Magazine is 
YE^RS pfeSent 7liE TEN LEAN 



Throughout the decade from 1930 
to 1910, it was my good fortune to 
serve in positions that called upon 
me to play a considerable role in the 
development of mechanization; its 
application to cavalry; its accep- 
tance, as well as lack of acceptance, 
by the Cavalry Branch; and the 
eventual development of a separate 
Armored Force. My personal diary, 
recording both events and my reac- 
tionsand hopes; many official direc- 
tives and reports; as well as press 
clippings in my possession, are my 
sources for the following account of 
the creation of the Armored Force. 

This account is an attempt to 
piece together the history of the 
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period as I saw it at the time.Iu.uote 
liberally from both documents and 
diary. From my relatively junior 
position, I doubtlessly failed to un- 
derstand or correctly interpret 
many actions or expressions of my 
superiors. However, my close per- 
sonal contact and friendship with 
Generals Van Voorhis, Chaffee, 
Henry, Kromer. and Herr, as well 
aa countless junior officers with 
whom I worked, gave me an un- 
usual opportunity to observe, as 
well as to take part in, the evolution 
that took placeduring the decade of 
the Thirties. The reader should re 
member that the Army was very 
small at this time and that the 
great majority of officers — cer- 
tainly those in field grade — were 
personally acquainted with each 
other and, especially within each 
branch, were on a first-name basis. 

Contradictions appear in thcfol 
lowing pages.Thesereflectchanges 
in thinking as development pro- 
gressed. The reader should bear in 
mind thatquotationsrepresentmy 
understanding or thought at the 
time and not in retrospect. If I ha ve 
misquoted or misinterpreted any 
action or statement of others, I can 
only offer my humble apologies. 
Thisisthewayit appeared to me at 
the time. 

The decade of the Thirties com- 
prised "ten lean years" for the mili- 
tary establishment, as well as a 
period of economic depression for 
the country. It was also the critical 
decade for Cavalry more than for 
any other branch. The long history 
of the soldier on horseback was 
coming to an end. Among cavalry 
officors there emerged two schools. 
One hung tenaciously to the dying 
hope that somehow, some way, the 
horse would prove indispensable to 
the Army. The other school — for 
the most part younger officers, be- 
lieving firmly in the value of the 
mounted soldier — sought eagerly 
for a replacement for the horse. In 
spite of the success of Sir Edmund 
AHenby's Egyptian Expeditionary 
Forcein Palestinein 1917 and 1918, 
World War I had proven conclu- 
sively that "there arc no foxholes 
for horses," and that horse units 
could operate, at best, only on the 
fringe of battle and in an ever- 
diminishing role. 

The divergence of opinion within 
the Cavalry Branch broughtclear- 
ly into focus the true meanirtgof the 
term "cavalry". Whereas the older, 
more reactionary group held firmly 



tothedefinition (supported by Web- 
ster's Dictionary) that cavalry was 
that branch of service whose sol- 
diers fought on horseback, the 
younger and more far-sighted fac- 
tion held that cavalry was that 
branch of service whose soldiers 
fought mounted. The latter were 
concerned only that the mount en- 
ahle the soldierto employ his weap- 
ons effectively in battle. To these 
officers, the distinction between in- 
fantry and cavalry was that the 
former fights on foot and the latter 
fights mounted This distinction is 
basicand fundamental. The distinc- 
tion does not, nor did it ever, imply 
that Cavalry could not (or should 
not) often fight dismounted. Sim- 
ply put, the far-sighted officers felt 
that a significant portion of the 
Army should consist uf troops or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped to 
fight mounted whenever thesitua 
tion permitted. 

Following World War [, the Army 
settled back, having been reduced 
first to Z80.000 and then to 125,000 
men. The Cavalry School and the 
14 cavalry regiments, far from any 
battlefield, resumed the posture of 
the days of Pancho Villa and Gen 
eral Pershing's Punitive Expedi- 
tion into Mexico in 1916 A few 
trucks and some scout cars were 
added to their organization, al- 
though they still maintained mule- 
drawn trains. Ailenby's brilliant 
campaigns in the Middle East had 
"proved", to the believers, that 
horse cavalry was still in effective 
force. The infantry had a few tanks 
but these were recognized as an 
asset to the dismounted soldier con- 
fronted by machine guns. George 
Patton, who commanded ourtanks 
that took part in the fighting of 
World War I, remained with the 
Tank Corps at Kort Meade. Mary- 
land, until it was disbandod in 1920 
and the tanks were assigned to the 
Infantry Branch. He maintained 
his strong interest in tonka and 
kept himself well-informed of prog- 
ress overseas, but largely through 
personality claithes he was shifted 
about and did not take a significant 
part in cavalry mechanization. I 
met him on numerous occasions 
and was impressed by his wide 
knowledge, but I never became 
aware of any influence that he 
exerted on thedevaloproent ofmech 
anization in the Army until the 
Armored Force was formed. Then, 
as a protege of General Marshall, 
he quickly came to the front. Later, 



under his command, I learned to 
admire and respect him as a great 
tactician and, in my opinion, the 
greatest fighting leader of World 
War II. 

During the Twenties, a few far- 
sighted officers in the War Depart- 
ment were venturing opinions that 
the Army must take advantage of 
the progress being made in the auto- 
motive industry. They felt that 
foreign armies were devoting more 
than just thought to mechaniza- 
tion. Lack of funds precluded ex- 
tensive procurement, however, and 
the absence of a real research pro 
gram handicapped development. 
In Rahway, New .Jersey, J. Walter 



"...Foreign armies 
were devoting more 
than just thought to 
mechanization..." 



Christie was working on a conver- 
tible tank, but the Ordnance Depart- 
ment gave him no encouragement 
while they puttered around making 
some improvements on the French 
Renault and designing something 
of their own. 

The Mechanized Force 
is Born 

Enough interest had developed 
by 1930, principally at Port Meade 
where some limited tank and mo- 
torized training was conducted, to 
induce General Summcrall, in hie 
last year as Chief of Staff, to take 
positive steps toward the develop- 
ment of a mechanized force. In the 
belief that a mechanized unit, de- 
signed for mounted combat, would 
naturally assume a cavalry role, he 
visited Fort Brown, Texas, the 
home of the I2th Cavalry, and se 
lected its commander, Colonel 
Daniel Van Voorhis, to head a pro- 
visional force made upfrom detach- 
ments from all arms and services. 
As the operations officer of the 12th 
Cavalry at the time, I eagerly ac- 
cepted the opportunity to accom- 
pany Colonel Von Voorhis in the 
same capacity in this new but 
promising field. I thus became 
closely involved with mechaniza- 
tion for the next twenty years. The 
troops were assembled at Camp 
Eustis, Virginia, in the fall of 1930. 
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Adna Chafee was to re 
"The mission - 



for 

General Summerall to have select- 
ed a man with less knowledge of 
mechanics than Colonel Von Voor- 
his. On the other hand, he could 
have selected no one with a clearer 
insight into the need to develop a 
better cavalry "horse" and yet re- 
tain the principles of mounted com- 
bat. My mechanical knowledge was 
equally limited, hut 1 had acquired 
at Fort Riley, where I served for five 
years, a profound conviction that a 
soldier who fights mounted can 
defeat one who Tights dismounted, 
provided his mount affords a good 
base of fire and can maneuver ef- 
fectively on the battlefield. We 
agreed from the beginning that our 
mission was to give the mounted 
soldier a decisive role in battle. As 

fight.'' 

The Mechanized Force at Rustis 
wasnut cavalry. Although thecom- 
mander and the S3 were cavalry- 
men, and the armored car troop 
was a cavalry unit, the Force was a 
composite group nf all arms and 
services. The executive officer, 
Jimmy Rrett, was an infantry tank- 
er whose battle experience had 
been with the World War I Tank 
Corps under George Patton. The 
tiny Renault tanks maneuvered at 
a foot pace. In the first demonstra- 
tion given to orient Van Voorhis 
and me, Brett led the attack on foot 
with colored signal flags. 

From this demonstration, we 
made our first basic decisions: all 
equipment must be capable of high 
battlefield — as well as road — 
mobility and, most importantly, 
leaders must learn to think and to 
command while mounted. Neither 
of these aims were satisfactorily 
accomplished during the twelve 
months that the Mechanized Force 
existed, although much progress 
was made under difficult condi- 
tions. Ordnance mode some im- 
provements in the old tanks, but 
the real impetus to modernization 
was given by Mr. Christie. Delayed 
by lack of funds and 
jealousy, sevon tankt were : 
procured during 1931. 

Mechanization Approved — 
In Theory 

Ry late spring, 1931, enough 
progress had been made for the 
War Department to accept the con- 
cept of mechanization for the entire 




Four ol J. Walter Christie s tanks arrived at Camp Knox with ihe Detachment for 
Mechanized Cavalry Regiment in early 1931 . 

Army. The Chief of Staff, General 
MacArthur, announced the policy 
that ull arms and services would 
adapt motorization and mechaniza- 
tion to thoir traditional roles. The 
Mechanized Force was to disband 
in the fall and itselements to return 
to their basic assignments. Since it 
was apparent that the Cavalry 
Branch would be the chief benefi- 
ciary of the more mobile mecha- 
nized equipment and since the 
Chief of Cavalry was willing and 
anxious to develop it, Colonel Van 
Voorhis with the nucleus of his 
headquarters and the armored car 
troop, plus the engineer, ordnance, 
and quartermaster units, were 
tra ns f erred to a n e w ca v a 1 ry post — 
Camp Knox. Kentucky. There they 
were redesignated as the "Detach- 
ment for Mechanised Cavalry Reg- 
iment." The Detachment included 
four of Christie's new tanks. 

In the meantime, the press re 
ported on 11 January 1931: 
Announcement ol Hie training pro- 
gram ol the e» per i menial Mecha- 
nized Force at Fort Piistis. Va.. for 
the purpose of studying the mission 



in war o( me mechanized un.ts ot 
the Army, has been made bv the 
WarOepartmeni. During the period 
Jon, 1 to June 30 the new force., 
will participate in ! 0 field exercises 
and marches.. The primary mission 
of the Mechanized Force, as laid 
down by the War Depariment. is to 
provide a powerful weapon ot high 
tactical and strategic mooiliiy, high 
hitting power, high mobile defen- 
sive power, limned holding power, 
capable of independent action... 
Several European nations,especiai- 
ly Great Britain, have created inde- 
pendent organizations composed of 
these mechanited weapons end 
designed to taxe the place formerly 
allotted to Cavalry of dealing quick 
hard-hitii ng blows away f torn base. 
For the first lime, ihe United Steles 
Army hascoilecied ihe many mech- 
anized leatuies now serving as 
auxiliaries and has formed an ex- 
perimental mechanized force which 
will operate as a una. 

It seems ironical that such a 
sound doctrine, developed in the 
Wor Department in late 1930 and 
announced in January 1931, should 
require almost ten years to be im- 
plemented in the Armored Force of 
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1940. The "ten lean years" were 
beset with acrimonious debate be- 
tween horse and machine advo- 
cates, including General Staff of- 
ficers; extreme budgetary limita- 
tions; failure of the supply services 
to encourage and use fully the 
United States' vast industrial po- 
tential; and the failure of the War 
Department to follow up the far- 
sightod policy announced in Jan- 
uary 1931. 

The Role of the 
Chief of Cavalry 

War Departmentorganization in 
the Thirties included an clement 
under the General Staff called 
"Chiefs of A rrns and Services. " The 
chiefs of combat arms, among 
whom was the Chief of Cavalry, 
were limited in command authority 
to their respective service schools 
and boards but had the responsi- 
bility for the development of organi- 
zation, training, and equipment 
recommendations. Thus, to the 
Chief of Cavalry at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, fell the highly important 
responsibility of recommending the 
manner and means to develop 
mechanization in his arm. Through- 
out the decade of the Thirties, the 
progress of mechanization within 
the Cavalry Branch was largely 
dependent upon the desires of the 
Chief of Cavalry. 

In 1931, Major General Guy V. 
Henry was theChief of Cavalry. He 
welcomed the opportunity to mech- 
anize and supported the mechaniza- 
tion of one horse regimentund later 
of a second regiment and a brigade 
headquarters. However, beset by 
serious opposition to the conver- 
sion of horse units by horsemen of 
his own branch and even by Con- 
gressmen, and by extremely limited 
funds for either development or pro- 
curement, and by the reluctance of 
the Ordnance Department to ac- 
cept ideas from the automotive in- 
dustry, General Henry made rela- 
tively slow progress in mechaniz- 
ing the Cavalry Branch. The slow 
pace of mechanization within the 
Cavalry Branch tended to confirm 
the belief of both Van Voorhisand 
Adna Chaffee that mechanization 
could not succeed under cavalry 
sponsorship and that it develop as 
a separate agency or arm under the 
War Department. Although their 
feelings were not openly expressed, 
there existed a certain coolness be- 
tween them and General Henry. At 



Fort Knox, a lack of full confidence 
in the Chief of Cavalry at Fort 
Riley persisted throughout the ten- 
year period. In my opinion. General 
Henry was mechanized-minded and 
did as well ua could be hoped under 
the conditions that existed during 
his tour as Chief of Cavalry and 
later during his tenures as the Com- 
manding General of Fort Knox and 
as Commandant of the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort 
Riley. 

In 1934, Major General Leon B. 
Kromer wast appointed Chief of 
Cavalry and encountered thesame 
difficulties as his predecessor. 
Some progress came in the develop- 
ment of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized) and in the attitude of 
a large number of cavalry officers. 
In 1936. during General Kromer's 
tour, the project for a mechanized 
cavalry division, which originated 
in the Chief's office, was first 
brought forth. If nothing else was 
accomplished during his tenure, 
this project was a major step in 
getting both cavalry and the War 
Department to think big. Changes 
in officer assignments, however, as 
well as continuing outright opposi- 
tion, prevented any major devel- 
opment during General Kromcr*a 
tour. 

In March 1938, Major General 
John K. Hen succeeded Kromer as 
Chief of Cavalry. He came from 
command of the 7th Cavalry at 
Fort Bliss, Texas. He remained ful- 
ly committed to the retention of all 
horse units, although ho accepted 
mechanized cavalry as a signifi- 
cant element of the arm and urged 
its development and expansion, as 
long as no horse units were sacri- 
ficed. Since expansion without eon- 
version was impossible within bud 
getary limitations, he effectively 
blocked the development of mecha- 
nized cavalry on the scale demand- 
ed by conditions in Europe. 

My firm belief is that had Gen- 
eral Herr, from the beginning, 
taken a strong stand for the mech- 
anization of the Cavalry Branch, 
the Armored Force would never 
have been created. The General 
Staff, certain that a mechanized 
force was necessary, was ready to 
support the Chief of Cavalry. The 
General Staff had nowhere else to 
turn. General Lynch, Chief of In- 
fantry, did not want any "panzer" 
divisions, although some other in- 
fantry officers did. As late as 25 



May 1940, when I left the Chiefs 
office. I still believed that the new 
mechanized force might be brought 
into being under the Cavalry ban- 
ner, since Herr was weakening and 
promised me that he would recom- 
mend some conversions. I was 
wrong. Generals Van Voorhis, 
Chaffee, and others, discouraged 
by the attitude of Herr, prepared for 
the break which had to come, and 
in June 1940, the Armored Force 
was born. It was still cavalry, ex- 
cept in name, although to the public 
and "officially" it was a new arm 
<or rather "force" since only Con- 
gress could create an arm). It was, 
however, controlled by its own 
chief. The last Chief of Cavalry had 
lost it all. 

The Mechanized Force, 
1930-1931 

Given this brief historical outline 
of the evolution of the Armorod 
Force, we will once again turn back 
the clock to the year 1930 and the 
birth of the Mechanized Force. The 
intentions of the War Department 
with respect to a role for the Mecha- 
nized Force were expressed in a 
letter from the Adjutant General, 
dated 3 November 1930. which 
stated in part: 

has been organized on ihe 
il modern tanks. throuQh 
armament, speed, marching 
and mechanical ie lability, 
are now capable of extended ma- 
neuver beyond the immediate suo- 
porl of divisional infantry, and may 
be so employed. It S believed that 
iis principal role will t>e tne execu- 
tion of those tactical missions pre- 
senting an opportunity for a force 
capable of tactical and strategical 
mobility and quick, hard-hiuing 
striking power. In connection with 
troops of other arms, it should be 
assigned missions which call for 
the display of the above qualities. 



The series of portraits on the follow- 
ing center -spread ore from left, COL 
Adrto H. Chaffee. MAJ Robert W. 
Grow,MGGuyV. Henry, MG John K. 
Herr. MG Leon B. Kromer. and COL 
Daniel Van Voorhii. 
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"...For the time being, the future of mechanization in the Army was tied to 
the Cavalry branch. " 



such as [he seizing and temporary 
holding of distani key positions, 
attacks involving turning and en- 
veloping movements; counterai 
lack, wherein the elements of suc- 
cess are speed, surprise and deci- 
sive direction, missions such as 
advance, flank or rear guard, mis- 
sions in the breakthrough, and e* ■ 
ploitations. The ability to crush its 
way forward over highly organned 
ground in the face of stabi/ited re- 
sistance is secondary [emphasis 
added]. Its employment in nowise 
diminishes the role of infantry 
tanks. 

This was a clear-cut cavalry role, 
as cavalry was taught at Fort Riley 
following World War I. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not accepted by the 
"horsemen," either in Washington 
or in the field. 

The Mechanized Force consisted 
of the following elements, some of 
which did not reach Camp Eustis 
until early in 1931: 

• Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Company 

• Antiaircraft Detachment (1st 
PH, Btry E,69th CAC> 

• Armored Car Troop (Trp A. 2d 
AC Sqdn) 

• FA Battery (Btry A, 6th FA. 
portee) 

• Chemical Section (Det, 1st 
Chem Regt) 

• EngineerCnmpany<CnC,l3th 
Engr) 

• Machine Gun Company (Co H. 

34th Inf) 

• Ordnance Company (19th Ord 

Co) 

• Motor Repair Section <28th 
Motor Repair Sect, QMQ 

• Tank Company (Co A, 1st Tk 

DuriniE the winter and spring of 
1930-1931, we held a continuing 
series of marches, command post 
exorcises (CPXs), field exercises, 
ceremonies, and demonstrations. 
The individual units were well- 
trained so thatour problem, accord- 
ing to my notes, was basically two- 
fold: "...to develop a combined tac- 
tical team, and to determine appro 
priate organization and equip- 
ment." The lessons learned from 
each exercise were assembled dur- 
ing the spring of 1931 and tables 



of organization and equipment 
(TO&E) prepared for a mechanued 
brigade of 190 officers and 2,900 
men with 845 vehicles of which 420 
were in the combat echelon. The 
combatcchclon included 230 tanks, 
50 self-propelled guns and mortars, 
90 halftracks, 1 9 armored cars, plus 
engineer and antiaircraft vehicles 
on tank chassis. 

The Christie tank was accepted 
in March (cost: $54,000) and set up 
for field tests. Ft reached Camp 
Eustis in April and was shown to 
the Ordnance Advisory Commit- 
tee, where it performed very well. 
At this time Major General Van 
Horn Moseley, Deputy Chief of 
Stuff, told the Committee that the 
future of mechanization lay along 
the lines of an auxiliary to the 
established functions of the line, 
rather than asaseparateentityfor 
battle maneuver. 

Notes from my diary indicate 
some of our thinking in January 
1931: 

We must stop talking miles and 
use minutes 

Engineers moot have cro&s conn 
try vehicles Small obstacles delay 
this Force. Light power machinery 
will help. 

The bigge&i antiaircraft job is to 
cover defiles Each vehicle needs 
an antiaircraft weapon. The antiair 
craft battery should be dispersed in 
the march column 

We must have uniform signals 
throughout the Force 

ihiriks followihe lead- 
er' principle will noi work Don't 
ihink he understands Cavalry. 

S-3 must riave accuiaie maps 
with time-distance each ele- 
ment. 

Talked over medical detachment 
wth S -4. Casually collecnngenc is 
the most difficult 

thinks cat 60 a fine 

weapon. Will try il shootng a; 
lanhs Wonder it 25-lDDorrbwilido 
them much damage 
These quotations indicate the 
scope and variety of problems that 
were under consideration at that 
time. 

Following the first long march — 
Camp I". - • to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, where weheld two demon- 
strations (Fort Braes was then a 



field artillery post) — 1 noted that 
the new TIKI tank did well. The 
field artillery officers were con 
vinced that wc needed close, fast 
gun support. Meanwhile, decisions 
were being made in Washington 
which would affect the future of 
mechanization within the Army. 

Cavalry Branch 
Given Proponeney Over 
Mechanization 

In May, Van Voorhis took the 
TO&E for a mechanized brigade to 
Washington. We had little hope of 
its acceptance, since wc were aware 
of the tentative plan to put the 
Force under the Chief of Cavalry as 
a mechanized cavalry regiment 
with artillery and maintenance at- 
tached Although rumors filled the 
air and kept us confused, we con- 
tinued to carry out our training 
schedule, including small arms 
range practice. By the end of May. 
the decision came and our hopes for 
a strong independent mechanized 
brigade of all arms and services 
were dashed. In a letter to a friend, I 
described my feelings, which were 
torn between branch loyalty and 
what we considered the best in- 
terests of the Army: 

In regard to mechanization, we 
did our best to Keep it out of the 
Cavalry, both for Ihegood of cavalry 
and mechanization, but there are 
goodorgumcntsfor the proportion 
as finally adopted ..' think the idea 
wil be welcomed by a large Dropor- 
fiort of cavalry officers who have 
seen the handwriting for sometime. 
Of course it was a choice of a cut jn 
Cavalry In either case and. in this 
way. the cul really occurs only in 
the horse element We do not know 
yei which cavaiiy regiment will be 
mechanized or where our station 
will be There is no doubt but ihat 
the employment of a mechanized 
force and cavalry are so similar lhat 
only a physical Inspecnon to see 
whether a command had wheels or 
horses could tell the difference... 
The development in the next lew 
years will be revolut onary lo our 
Arm. but I have no doubt thai the 
Cavalry will handle the situation 
well, for we have ihe most impor- 
tant characteristic, built up through 
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the centuries and which no other 
Arm possesses, i o.. mental mobili- 
ty.. We nave found thai the -nost 
important element to date 
For the time being anyway, the 
future of mechanization in the 
Army was tied to the Cavalry 
Branch. 

The Chief of Cavalry. Guy V. 
Henry, now became doeply interest- 
ed in the developments at Eustis. 
With his executive officer. Colonel 
Oliver, he accompanied the Force 
on a march to Camp Lee and a field 
exercise there in mid-June 1931 . My 
comments after our return, taken 
from my diary: 

Tea lor Henrv at Van Voorriis 
quarters at 1600. Nothing now 
came up. Henry rattiui lukewarm 
on Knox Oliver favors it Henry 
seems rathe imbued with the mag- 
nitude of the thing, since he has 
seen it and I think wants to getaway 
by himself wnere he car digest It. 
Ho saw everything, good weather 
and bad. good load and mud. a real 
snappy attack with delay caused by 
carriers (tank transporters), and he 
saw sonte good driving and main- 
tenance The radto was poor the 
first day and excellent the second. 
We couldn't have asked for more. 
Oliver is mud impiessed or»d I 
trunk we will get sympatnenc treat- 
mom 

General Henry's attitude was 
shown by his memo to Moseley on 3 
July 1931 by which he transmitted 
oproposodTO&Efora mechanized 
cavalry regiment: 

All tables ore only tentative. ..I 
can assure you that as soon as the 
mottor is dO'initely approved and 



turned over to the Cavalry, no store 
will be left unturned to make it a 



mite his good intentions. Gen- 
eral Henry was to have mixed re- 
sults in getting the Cavalry Branch 
to accept mechanization duringhis 
tenure oe Chief of Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Adna Chaf- 
fee joined the Force in July and 
Jimmy Brett left on 1 September. 



Our training program continued 
through the summer and fall, al- 
though we knew that the Force was 
to be broken up soon. The Army- 
Navy Journal carried this 
menton I August: 

What is imped f*jr m organising 
the cavalry regiment (mechanized) 
is that the unit will be able to 
demonstrate thai it can perform the 
functions and normal duties of s 




A Christie lank IS recovered during a field problem al Camp Knox, KY. in the early 
1930s. 
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cavalry regiment in warfare, noth- 
ing more, nor lot 1he lime being, 
nothi ng teas, il it is to be considered 
a success 

I commented that "this sounds 
like Moseley" and added that the 
decision was a "blow fur Van 
Voorhie who has worked so hard 
for a real independent Mechanised 
Force." 

Mechanized Force Disbanded 

By September, the decision to 
ba.se the mechanized cavalry regi 
ment at Knox had been made, but 
we were finding difficulties in sal- 
vaging motor equipment from the 
Force to take there. On 18 Septem- 
ber, my diary relates: 

Van Voorhis and Chaffee were 
told by fVloaeley that cavalry mocha 
nuaOon would be one regiment 
only, to te selected, and sent to 
Kno* this wintar( 1931 -32HActual- 
1/ the 1 si Cavalry did not get to Kriox 
uniiiayear later.] we take notrack- 
layino equipment from Eustis. 
The Christies were shipped by 
rail. Wewere to leave F.ustisaboutl 
November with Hendqtiarters, Ar- 
mored Car Troop, and the Ord- 
nance Company. The Quartermas- 
ter Detachment and the Signal 
Corps Detachment would come 
along for post dutiett and the En- 
gineer Company would go to Knox 
forawhiletowork on buildings and 
post facilities. The Tank Company 
and the Machinegun Company 
would return to their parent infan 
try units and the Field Artillery 
Battery, Antiaircraft Detachment, 
and Chemical Detachment would 
return to their former stations. 
From a practical standpoint, this 
was the end of the Mechanized 
Force. 

The breakup started in October, 
1931. Men who wished to stay with 
the unit were transferred into the 
Detachment. Troops and equip- 
ment to go to Knox were inspected 
and passed in review on 24 October. 
On the 26th of October, the Field 
Artillery Battery left for Fort Hoyle 
and the Tank Company for Fort 
Meade. Van Voorhis was much af 
feeted. especially by the loss of the 
tanks. 

As viewed from Force Headquar- 
ters and expressed in our "Consoli- 
dated Report of Operations." our 
conclusions were; 

a. mat a mechanized torce is a 
sower ful instrumenl in the execu- 
tion of the mobile mictions of war. 
D. That a mechanized force, if 
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properly orrjamzea and equipped, 
can accomplish the missions set 
lo'th In tho War Department diroc ■ 
live of 3 November 1930. 

c Thai experience has shown 
thai IhnprRsant Mechanized Fare.* 
ia not 3uitobly organised, equipped, 
orot sufficient strength. 

d. That experience has shown 
that all elements ol the present 
Force are essentia I to a moc harmed 
torce, and should form Integral 
parts thereof, to assure the develop- 
ment of that peculiar technique of 
training and of the control which is 
essential to the full development of 
the poweisol the Force. 

Our final recommendation was: 

e. That a machani2ed hrigade, 
organized as shown in the attached 



tables, be organized on the present 
Mechanized Force as a nucleus 
with a definite project of comple- 
tion in poisonntrl and equipment in 
a fixed per ioc of time, and that the 
force be stationed at a location pro- 
viding suitable terrain ':•■! housing. 
The final recommendation was 
not adopted, however, and the 
Mechanized Force ceased to cxistut 
midnight on 31 October 1931. 

In retrospect, wc con now say 
that in spite of equipment that 
varied from obsolete tanks to pas- 
senger cars framed in boiler plate, 
to commercial trucks, we had been 
able to develop tactical doctrine 
which, in large measure, withstood 
the test of World War II. 



MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT W. GROW, 

whose career began as a horse cavalry- 
man, became one ol the pioneers n the 
mechanization of the U S Army He was 
the lirst S3 of the Mechanized Force under 
Cha'feeanovan voorhis in the early 1930s 
and later commanded the 6th Armored 
Division in tho European Theater during 
WWII. He retired as a majoi general in 
1953 after serving as military attache in 
Moscow, during the postwar years General 
Grow died in November. 1985. 
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CAPTAIN PETER R. MANSOOR was commissioned in Armor tram west Point in 
1982, the top cadet m hie class. He was also an honor graduate of the Infantry Mortar 
Platoon Course end the Armor Officer Basic Course, and is alco a graduate of the 
Airborne course at Fort Benning. GA He served as a lank platoon leader with D 
Company. 3d ACR . as cavalry platoon leader i n A Troop, XO of D Compa ny. and as S3 of 
that unit. He recently attondod the Armor Officer Advanced Course and 19 now 
ass gned to the 1 1 ih ACR. 

KATHV CAST GARTH oarnoda BA n English at OH Dominion University m 1981. 
later working for a newspaper and an advertising agency ntheFon Hood area She is 
currently residing in Rsdclitf. RsYi while her husband attends the Armor Officer 
Advanced Course 
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fcur DJrl serial on the evolution of 
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The Ten Lean Years 



From the Mechanized Force (1930) 
To the Armored Force (1 940) 



by Major General Robert W. Grow, USA. Retired 



On 1 November 1931, atFortEue 
tis, Virginia, a unit designated as 
"Detachment for Mechanized Cav- 
alry Regiment" was organized out 
of portions of ihe disbanded Mech- 
anized Force. It consisted of the 
Headquarters and Headquarters 
Detachment and the Armored Car 
Troop (Trp A. 2d AC Sqdn). At 
tached were Company C, 13th En- 
gineers; the 19th Ordnance Com- 
pany; and the 28th Motor Repair 
Section. At 0515 hours on 2 No 
vember 1931. the unit began its 
four-day march to Camp Knox. The 
march and the unit's proposed fu- 
ture are summarized in these ex- 
tracts from the Louisville Courier 
Journal, dated 5 November 1931: 

A mechanized troop of 400 of- 
fice's and men reached Camp Knox 
for permanent station after « 76G- 
mile. lour-day move from Fori Eus- 
tis, Va... Throughout iho transfer, 
ine armored car troops were forced 
lo make special halts to allow the 
slower basgage vehicles to catch 
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up A total of 1 70 assorted transporl 
and fighting vehicles were in Ihe 
column , seventeen motorcycles, 
two of which ware kept at Colonel 
Van voorhls disposal, Ouzzed up 
and down, coordinating the move- 
ment. ..The troops will form t he nu- 
cleus o! a mechaniiedcavalr/ reg- 
iment which will bef ormed at Camp 
Knox. It will be the first regimen! of 
its kind m the American Army. It is 
called cavalry , because ii is de- 
signed to take over the cavalry role, 
the characteristics of cavalry being 
mobility and shock action The 
horse has not lost his place of use- 
fulness in the miliary service, rank- 
ing officers with the column said, 
although me situations m which 
the horse'svuina lability makeshim 
unsuitable ere increasing. 
Arriving at Fort Knox on 5 No- 
vember, the Detachment began to 
settle into its new surroundings. 



Life at Knox 

Camp Knox, at this time, pos- 
sessed nopermanentmilitary hous- 
ing When the War Department ac- 
quired the 33,000-odd acres during 
WWI, the village of Stithton was 
included and approximately fifty 
private homes in the original Bet- 
ting bad heen maintained. They 
were used as officer and senior 
noncommissioned officer quarters 
for caretakiug and summer train- 
ing camp personnel. WWJ troop 
barracks, warehousing, and a few 
shops were maintained, undo large 
club house, known as the Central 
Mess, completed the major facili- 
ties that we found. 

No vem ber was devoted to getting 
settled and planning, as well as it 
could be done under the uncertain 
circumstances. My diary reports: 

6 Nov. Conference on temporary 
settling ol barracks area, talked 
over quarters with Chaffee and 
Hoclett. 

9 Nov. On a board with Bermol 
ana Johnson to recommend type 
and location ol garages. ,.plan(ed! 
an Armistice Daypaiade in Louis- 
ville Armored cars only Will take 
part. 
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16 Nov. All officers lo Louisville, 
guests ot Beard ol Trade in his 
speech, Van Voorhis said Ihat he 
expected both Ihe 1 st ond 4th Cav- 
alry to come here. Don't know 
where ho gets his information. 

19 Nov Letter from the Chief of 
Cowaliy foi probable number of 
hours various vehicles would be 
used nexl year I made tentative 
training program. 

20 Nov Board meeting lo rocom 
mend vehicle ma iking. License 
plates front and rear and cross sa 
betson side in yellow. Von voorrm 
much discouraged over prospects 

22 Nov. We got word the 1st Cav. 
would not come until Usy or June. 
What ihe War Department expects 
us to do m the meantime no one 
seems lo know. Worked on new 
training program based on regi- 
ment's arrival in June Revising 
TO&E for regiment, saving as many 
mechanics as possible to organize a 
maintenance platoon 

28 Nov Ground clearing Takes 
lotc of rock. 

1 Dec. Construction on garages 
started 

22 Doc The a>r seems charged 
wiihateehng of restlessness dueto 
the long period of fatigue and the 
feeling that there will be no military 
training this winter, it is going to be 



hard to keep up the morale andkeep 
bus/. 

Lacking a cavalry regiment to 
convert, the Detachment kept itself 
busy building facilities at Camp 
Knox 

The routine in December and 
January was much the same. One 
of the more favorable forecasts ap- 
peared in the Courier-Jaurnalon 1 3 
December 1931: 

Building programs fof the new 
Dermanent garrison at Camp Henry 
Knox colled for expenditure of 
SiO.OCO.OOO. tne actual building 
may not be started tor two years. 

The article also described the 
proposed two battalion barracks on 
7th Avenue, administration build- 
ing, theater, exchange, gymnasium, 
post office, library. 19 single seta of 
officers quarters, 38 double seta for 
officers. 29 double sets for warrant 
officers and noncommissioned of 
ficers. a IOC-bed hospital, guard- 
house, fire station, laundry, utility 
shops, schoolhouse. Quartermaster 
administrative building and bar 
racks, seven garages, maintenance 
shop, and enlisted service club. 
These plans were followed tn a 
large extent two years later when 
permanentconstruction eventually 
got under way. 



The first General Order of the 
War Department in 1932 changed 
the name of Camp Henry Knox to 
Fort Knox. On 12 January, money 
problems took on a personal vein 
with a stunning blow — especially 
to the officers — when the Union 
Bank of Stithton closed due to the 
embezzlement of some $40,000 by 
the late cashier, Mr. Yates. All 
troop funds, post exchange funds, 
and many officers' personal ac- 
counts were kept there. 

On 17 January 1932, we learned 
that Brigadier General Julian R. 
Lindsey, who had just received his 
star, was ordered to Fort Knox. On 
19 January the Courier' Journal re- 
ported that the 1st Cavalry would 
be mechanized at Fort Knox in May 
and that "an entirely new military 
unit to boknown as the7th Cavalry 
Brigade (Mechanized) was orga- 
nized and expected to be eventually 
consolidated with Fort Knox as its 
base.. .the brigade is to be com- 
prised of the 1st and 4th cavalry 
regiments and a headquarters and 
headquarters troop." IEd. Note: 
The brigade was eventually formed 
with the 1st and 1 3th Cavalry Reg 
imcnts.JOn the 29th of January, wc 
learned that the Chief of Cavalry 
had approved the TO&E that we 
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"We now had organized combat car and maintenance 
platoons and held daily drills, including radio, with 
varying results..." 




had drafted. The occurrence was 
much more favorable U.an I had 
expected. 

For several weeks we had been 
negotiating with Kentucky authori- 
ties to secure recognition of Fort 
Knox License plates for our private 
cars. On 31 January, I saw the 
chiefs of both city (Louisville) and 
county police who agreed to recog- 
nize Knox licenses until o decision 
was reached hy thestate.This deci- 
sion was later confirmed, and Fort 
Knox plates were made valid 
through 1934. The basis of our ar 
gument was that since Kentucky 
would not contribute to our school, 
we should be able to sell our own 
plates and use the revenue to help 
support our "independent" school 

New Organization, 

Equipment, Doctrine 

General Lindsey arrived on 6 
February 1932, escorted in from 
Muldraugh by the armored car 
troop. He confirmed the orders for 
the 7th Cavalry Brigade with an 
inactive Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Troop and the 1st and 4th 
Cavalry Regiments. On 18 Febru- 
ary, Lindsey talked to Van Voor 
his, Chaffee, and me about the 
mechanized brigudc. He had be 



come convinced that attached artil- 
lery was necessary. This brought in 
other things — chemical, ordnance, 
and motor repair units. In the end, 
he told me to prepare a TO&E for a 
mechanized brigade with these 
units included. I expressed my feel- 
ings in my diary: "Can't see where 
it will get anywhere. It will be sim- 
ilar to what we set up last July (at 
Eustis)and which was turned down 
cold by Moseley." 

A small stable had been main- 
tained on the poat for years and I 
was able to explore the reservation 
on a horse during the winter. I felt 
the area was unsuitable for wheeled 
vehicles, but it was excellent for 
tracks. I recorded the following en- 
try in my diary: 

On I March, rode wiih Edwards 
and radio crew in Franklin radio 
truck to NE section of the rescrvo- 
tion. Steep fulls, poor roads, mostly 
wooded. beautiful horse country 
but impassable for ou- stuff. Radio 
fair. As usual, it leaves much to be 
desired, a heartbreaking job. 

The next day, the 2nd of March, 
Van Voorhis Uild me that the 1st 
Cavalry would not move prior to 1 
January 1933. I felt that it was a 
fine messfor 30 officers to be here in 
the summer with nothing to do. <It 
turned out lhat we had plenty to 
do). I commented in my diary, "I 
am not surprised, but I think Cav- 
alry has made a terrible mess." 

Rumors were rife all spring. On 9 
March, Van Voorhis told me that 
he had word that Moseley in Wash 
ington said the 1st Cavalry would 
certainly not come this year. I felt 
that we would end up at Fort Riley, 
or possibly the 13th Cavalry would 
come to Knox. On 12 March we 
received a letter from the Chief of 
Cavalry which enclosed printed 
TO&Es which he was recommend- 
ing to the G-3 They included all the 
important changes that I had put 
in the draft that we had forwarded 
on 20 January, so I was delighted. 
Still later in the month, another 
rumor surfaced when Van Voorhis 
told me that Chaffee, on a trip to 
Washington, reported that the G-3 
recommended that the 8th Cavalry 
come to Fort Knox. At the end of 
March, we heard privately that the 



8th Cavalry definitely was not 
coming and that there was nothing 
in sight for us. 

On 17 March 1932, lindsey final- 
ly sent in his recommendations for 
a mechanized cavalry brieade, but 
he got tangled up and asked for 
motorized instead of mechanized 
Held artillery. This disappointed 
Van Voorhis and Chaffee, but the 
latter said nothing could be done 
about it as Lindsey was set on 
motorization. [EtL Note: "Mecha- 
nized" field artillery uould be self- 
propelled. "Motorized" field artil- 
lery would he towed.] Later in the 
month, we received a Cavalry 
School memorandum on mecha- 
nized cavalry. After discussing it 
with Colonel Van Voorhis, I noted 
that it did not visualize the em- 
ployment of the regiment as a 
whole, but dissected it and used the 
parte to assist horse cavalry. Van 
Voorhis was upset by people writ- 
ing regulations for the mechanized 
brigade who knew nothing about 
the subject. 

We now had organized combat 
ear and maintenance platoons and 
held daily drills, including radio, 
with varying results, but we gaiued 
good experience. A schedule of 
command post exercises (CPXs) 
was set up partly to justify the 
retention of the attached Signal 
Corp? personnel Every day was a 
testing day for equipment. Van 
Voorhis and I disagreed on what 
kind of combat car we needed. I 
wanted lots of light ones, since I 
was afraid we would never have 
enough. Vehicle life would be too 
short in combat, and I felt we would 
need tremendous reserves. Van 
Voorhis wanted fewer and bigger 
machines. Ford and Chevrolet en- 
gineers paid us a number of visits to 
study what we needed and explain 
to us what they were engineering 
and developing. 

Defense Day was 6 April, and we 
paraded a detachment of 40 vehi- 
cles through Louisville. Everything 
hit perfectly. The Courier-Journal 
reported. 

Interest was centeredon the new 
Chrisiie tank, the only machine of 
Us kind m existence. This heavily 
armorad tank, bristling v*.th otf«n- 
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sive and defensive weapons, has 
proved capable of average motor 
speed over roadless ground.. .[Il] 
was lolloweODv a number ol lighter 
armoind cars, all heavily armed 
wilri machine guns end protected 
by steel armor 

The only trouble waa alow pace, 
as we followed the hand at two and 
one-4talf miles per hour! 

The Chief Signal Officer, Major 
General Irvin Carr, visited Fort 
Knox on 15 April and was briefed 
mi our needs. He expressed full 
cooperation and indicated that the 
Signal Corps personnel would re- 
main with us The next visitor was 
General Drum, who told the officers 
that we could not expect a cavalry 
regiment before next spring, but 
that it was ante to come. We gave 
him a demonstration of combat car 
action which included stalled Chris- 
ties atthe start, due to weak electric 
systems. A Christie engineer came 
to Fort Knox following a visit to 
Fort Benning, Georgia, where the 
infantry had unloaded many of 
their (roubles on him. He received 
our recommendations and accom- 
panied us on a CPX, driving the 
only Christie that was running. 
The exercise on parallel roads south 
beyond the Green River went very 
well. We also made back -and -forth 
visits to the Cummins diesel plant 
at Columbus, which gave us a good 
idea of what the diesel engine was 
like. 

We were putting a great deal of 
thought into the development of 
doctrine. An entry from my diary 
on 6 May 1932 is representative; 

up detail* for tcmofrow's 
CPX. The protlem ol independent 
operation under corps or attach- 
ment to a division comes up; Van 
Vcorhis is much concerned eboul 
anvattacritnenttoadivision I think 
it OK for a rogimam bul not for a 
mechanised brigade 
Reporting the results of the CPX, 
I noted: 

Cool and cloudy. Had two Chris- 
ties along to iry them out on dirt 
roads and changing to tracks and 
back to wheels Varv successful 
day. Radio very good. Route: Leitch - 
held-HarrecJ-BranaanDurg-Vine 
Grove 

Given our lack of a cavalry regi- 
ment to train with, we made maxi- 
mum use of these exercises to de- 
velop the doctrine which we would 
try out when the mechanized cav- 
alry regiment was fully formed. 



With the increasing use of vehi- 
cles, the maintenance problems 
mounted. We had many discussions 
concerning the responsibilities of 
second- and third-echelon mainte- 
nance and their personnel and 
eauipment requirements I noted in 
my diury that "We have no sound 
policy. "With the Ordnance Depart- 
ment responsible for combat vehi- 
cles and the Quartermaster Corps 
for the others and our own mainte- 
nance platoon building up a stock 
of immobile shop equipment, com- 
plications arose but gradually poli- 
cies emerged. Among other things, 
I was working on ammunition al- 
lowances for 1 934, which required a 
bit of imagination, but the Chief 
needs them. 

The Last Days 
of the Detachment 

During June, we put on a number 
of demonstrations for the 1 Oth Bri- 
gade, which was at Fort Knox for 
summer training. The fourth and 
final Christie was delivered. Joe 
Holly and Dave Ban*, outstanding 
infantry officers who later became 
prominent in the Armored Force, 
were reassigned, and Captain Ed- 
wards, our signal officer, was sent 
to Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, to 
work on mechanized radio. The 
Chief of Cavalry, Major General 
Guy V. Henry, visited Fort Knox on 
13 June and informed us that a new 
organization — Detachment, 1st 
Cavalry (Mechanized) — would go 
into effect on 1 July 1932. The War 
Department plan arrived a few 
days later, and we started making 
up TO&Es to send to V Corps, 
which was charged with organiz- 
ing the unit. 

The last days of the Detachment 
for Mechanized Cavalry Regiment 
were busy ones, with demonstra- 
tions for ROTC, ORC, and Boy 
Scouts, studies, reports, recommen- 
dations, and reorganization. Trie 
Detachment, created on 1 Novem- 
ber 1931, had existed for eight 
months. Considering the problems 
incident to rehabilitation of a new 
post, development of organization- 
al and tactical doctrine and equip- 
ment, plus the uncertainty of future 
status, the results were truly amaz 
ing. The impressions made on the 
War Department and all military 
and civilian observers far exceeded 
what might have been expected of 
such a nondescript unit. 



Major creditmust be given to the 
initiative ond persistence of the 
commissioned personnel and to the 
excellent performance of all ranke, 
as well as to the sympathetic sup- 
port of the Chief of Cavalry. The 
following officers, originally as- 
signed to the Mechanized Force, 
were particularly effective in the 
developmentof mechanization dur- 
ing the period in which the De- 
tachment for Mechanized Cavalry 
Regiment existed: 
Daniel Van Voorhis, Colonel 
Adna R. Chaffee, I lieutenant Colo- 
nel 

Robert W. Grow, Major 
Davia G. Barr, Captain 
Paul S Edwards, Captain 
Charles II. Unger, Captain 
Earl S. Graver, First lieutenant 
Joseph P. Holly, First Lieutenant 
Thomas H. Nixon. First lieuten- 
ant 

James H.Phillips, First lieuten- 
ant 

William P. Withers. First Lienten 
ant 

Detachment, 1st Cavalry 
(Mechanized) 

The change of designation of the 
mechanized unit at Fort Knox on 1 
July 1932 appears at first glance to 
be nothing more than a paper trans- 
fer and change of name. It did, 
however, constitute a rtommitment 
of major significance. The Chief of 
Cavalry and the Cavalry arm had 
taken the one »tep that was essen- 
tial if cavalry was to become an 
effective combat force (i.e., the sub- 
stitution of iron horses for flesh 
and blood horses in an existing 
cavalry regiment). That this sub- 
stitution was not carried out to its 
full extent in the years that fol- 
lowed does not reflect adversely on 
the cavalry officers who served at 
Fort Knox. 

Although we could not expect the 
complete mechanization of the 1st 
Cavalry for many months, we had 
a definite objective and were able to 
create a specific type nucleus for a 
balanced combat unit. The organi 
zation and key officer assignments 
as of 1 July 1932 were as follows: 

SQUADHON HtADQUAHTERS: 
Daniel Van Voofh s Colonel Com- 
ma nd ing 
Robert W. Grow. Major. Executive 

Officer and S3 
Can Pohsenberger, Capian, S4 
Aiadm J. Han. First Lieutenant. 
Personnel Adjuiani 
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William P. withers, hrst Lieuten- 
ant. Adjutant 



HEADQUARTERS TROOP 
William P. Fletcher. Capiain. com- 
manding 

Clyde B. Bell, First Lieutenant, 

Communications Platoon 
John C Hamilion. First Lieutenant. 

Headquarters Platoon 
James M. Phillips, First Lieutenant, 

Maintenance Platoon 

COMBAT CAR TROOP: 
Harrison H D. Heiberg, First Lieu- 
tenant, Commanding 

MACHINE GUN TROOP: 
0. Stanton Baocock, First Lieuten- 
ant. Commanding 

TROOP A, 2D ARMORED CAR SODN 

(ATTACHED) 
Chailes H. Unger, Capiain, Com- 
manding 

POST HEADQUARTERS 
(SPECIAL DUTY J: 
Adna R Chaffee, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel 

William G. Simmons. Major 

Richard W Carter, Captain 

hai M.Rose, captain 

Frederick W Fenn. First Uautanant 

Several other officers joined the 
unit within the next few weeks to 
complete thestaffingof the orgam- 
zotion. 

I jttle progress was made in 1932 
towards the dc vclopmcn t of mecha- 
nized equipment, but ample evi- 
dence of inadequacies in the few 
vehicles available cropped up in the 
many demonstrations that we gave 
for various organizations. On only 
oneday were all four Christies run- 
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ning. Temporary repairs were 
made, and much of value for future 
design was learned. Christie visit 
ed Knox in early September and 
aired his differences with the Ord- 
nance Department. After driving 
one of the vehicles and firing both 
the 37-mm gun and the caliber .50 
machine gun that we substituted 
for it, 1 complained bitterly that the 
Christie was not built a& a fighting 
vehicle but only as a mobile "cradle 
fur an engine." The La France peo- 
ple, with Ordnance hacking, spent 
week* install ingarid testing the La 
France engine, hut it proved inade- 
quate. 

A variety of studies on my desk 
competed for time all Rummer. The 
most important was a Cavalry 
School study on the employment of 
mechanized cavalry, sent to us for 
review Others included the supply 
plan, maintenance records, and 
changes in TO&Es. 

Little by little, new niolor equip- 
ment came in. On 12 August, wp 
were able to send a column to To- 
ledo, Ohio, for a demonstration. 
Under Captain Unger, it included 
seven new T-4s. two Christies, six 
motorcycles, one kitchen truck, 
three cargo vehicles, four passen- 
ger cars, two repair trucks, and a 
wrecker. In September, we sent a 
convoy to Holabird to bring back 45 
remodeled trucks. These turned out 
to be a lifesaver for the Marfa, 
Texas march coming up in Decem- 
ber. 



Jottings from my diary during 
the summer of 1 932: 

Workedail PM on Christie month 
ly report. Made a point of designing 
carsfor lighting and net tor carrying 
an engine. 

Sen! No 3 Christie to Vogl Ma- 
chine Shop to have front idler beom 
straightened. Van Voorhis raihet 
discouraged at Christie outlook We 
hear that appropriation bill carried 
money for tanks, out none tor com- 
bat care /fd Nota In 1932 the 
Infant ty Br one h wes the proponent 
lot all tanks. The Cavalry Branch 
only had prcponancy lor combat 
cois end other scout vehicles.} 

Mew draft of pamphlet from Cav- 
alry School with orders from the 
Chief to wriiethechapter on mech- 
anized cavalry regiment. 

Thoipe (Ord. Dept.) has proposed 
redesign of Christie giviny much 
biggercrewcompartment and more 
guns. He is opposed to turret. 

Two new T4 armored cars arrived 
by rail from Rock Island. Several 
improvements based on our recom- 
mendations. Principal weakness is 
still the dead front axle. 

Had three Christies running this 
AM. Took them out for reheaiaal. 
two promptly broke down 

No. 3 Christie broke a crankshaft 
and camrodand tore the ctankcase 
open. A moan job. 19th Ord. is 
pulling trie engine. 

One demonstration after another, 
with rehearsals, constituted the 
training program for the summer. 
Each demonstration was developed 
to test a tactica 1 principl e. Si ncc we 
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were attempting to "sell" mechani 
zation, the program was invaluable 
in spurring our initiative and en- 
couraging top performance by all 
ranks. Things did not olwaye go 
well, however. In one demonstra- 
tion a Franklin armored car broke a 
front axle in front of the crowd. I 
met Senator Barclay during that 
demonstration, but. he did notBeem 
too interested in what we were 
doing. 

The following are some jottings 
from my diary during a trip to 
Washington: 

Had a long talk with Middleton 
(La France) on speed and dependa- 
bility. I want them id reverse Of- 
dor ..Wo novo aslcad for too much 
speed. 

Subjects of taltce m the chief's 
office: Cavalry School thought on 
mechanization, limitations: new 
equipment; personnel; boslc prin- 
cioles o' employment. Ordnance 
going to design a new cai this year. 
Well pleased with Washington visit. 
Both Chief of Cavalry and Ordnance 
know our ideas batrar. We have 
locked a sympathetic undemand- 
ing. I believe i heioed out some 
Upon my return to Fort Knox, I 
had h talk with (Jeneral Lindsey, 
who felt that the Chief was failing 
"miserably" in mechanizing the 
force. Lindsey wanted the 4th Cav- 
alry to come to Kort Knox in addi- 
tion to the 1st Cavalry. 

Demonstrations for civilian com- 
ponents ended in September and 
the troops hegan range practice, 
which included combat firing with 
vehicular weapons. Van Voorhis 
and 1 did some firing on the Ml 
armored car. Van Voorhis took a 
mean bump on the head while re- 
loading the weapon. We discovered 
that the telescope sight was no 
good while thevehiclewasmnving. 
I also drove, fired, and commanded 
the Christie over an unknown 
course to complete the Christie 
combat firing. 1 noted that the 
fighting compartment was not de- 
signed for cavalry combat. Obser- 
vation and control waa the greatest 
problem. The radio was also a 
problem with so many nets. Range 
practice with weapons was com- 
bined with officer driving instruc- 
tion and tactical, maintenance, 
and communications instruction. 

Rumors Abound 

The rumor mills ground on when 
the Chief of Cavalry told us that he 



was by no means sure that the 1st 
Cavalry would come to Fort Knox. 
The G3 thought that we might go to 
Marfa instead. At the end of Octo- 
ber, Van Voorhis told me that the 
Chief reportedly said thai we could 
expect little in the way of either 
personnel or equipment for three 
years. On the last day of November, 
however, the Courier- Journal car- 
ried the news that almost put an 
end to the rumors of the past year: 

long delayed plans for transfer of 
the 1st Cavalry from Fori D A. 
fl ussell, Texas, to Fort Know, where 
ii is to be transformed into the first 
mechanized cavalry regiment in the 
U.S. Army, will be completed in 
January. Definite assurances to 
this effect were given to Rerjresen- 
tative Thatcher of Louisville by War 
Department authorities . .(TrWj 
movement will probably be madebv 
train sinco most of ihe horses will 
be left in Texas. Texas members o( 
Ccnoress have protested Speaker 
John N. Corner. Vice-President 
elect, isanribuied wnn having been 
largely instrumental in temporarily 
delaying the abandonment of these 
Texas posts. 

Vein Voorhis confirmed this story 
by telling me that the Chief of 
Cavalry had asked him for a tenta- 
tive itinerary to Marfa 

Tlit rumors did not stop with the 
publication of the story above. Al- 
though many of therumurs that we 
heard were grossly distorted, I in- 
clude them to show the things that 
come to the eaTS of junior officers. 
General Lindsey had lunch with 
era] MacArthur and General 
ry in Washington in early De 
cem her, and the rumor went around 
that Henry suggested to MacAr- 
thur that mechanization be dropped 
for 10 years. MacArthur supposed 
\y told Henry that if the 1st Cavalry 
could not come to Port Knox, he had 
better find another regiment quick- 
ly. Since this rumor came to me on 
the same day that Chaffee wired 
from Washington that u lurge 
amount of gas had been set up for 
ua at the end of the month, I doubt 
that Lindsey's version is the com- 
plete story. The story does explain 
to some extent, however, why we 
were always in doubt as to the 
Chief of Cavalry's real attitude. 
Rumors did not cease with the sub 
sequent changes in the office of the 
Chief of Cavalry, either. 

On 7 December we heard that we 
were to get the lat Cavalry about 1 



"The Fort Knox-Marfa- 
Fort Knox march in 
mid-winter was remark- 
able — in fact, unprece- 
dented for its time." 
■ 

Maparrows (in red) trace historic route of 
the 1 st Cavalry (Mech) from Tnxat to it« 
new station at Fort Knox. Only ono ve- 
hicle was lost on 3.240-mlle trio, covered 
in 26 days Troop* eampad in tant* in 
tub-freezing Urnipaiaturoa. 



January 1933. We had prepared a 
plan to use the Marfa march as a 
training vehicle, employing all of 
our wheeled equipment and the 
bulk of our personnel. For reasons 
of economy, this plan was disap- 
proved by the V Corps area. After 
considerable negotiation, we were 
cut down to the minimum essential 
to transport the troops from Marfa 
to Fort Knox. Final instructions 
directed us to depart Kort Knox on 
17 December to reach Marfa on or 
before 30 December. At last, after a 
year as "Detachment for Mecha- 
nized Cavalry Kegim?nt" and then 
"Detachment, 1st Cavalry (Mech- 
anized,", the 1st Cavalry (Mecha- 
nized) would come into being. 

The Marfa March 

The Fort Knox -Marfa- Fort Knox 
march in mid-winter was remark 
able — in fact, unprecedented for its 
time. The fact that only one vehicle 
was lost, that there were no other 
accidents end that the schedule 
was followed without change, re- 
flects great credit on the men who 
drove the motley array of vehicles. 
The march was curried out during 
25 marching days, with six layover 
days, and covered 3,240 miles. 
While the daily marches appear 
short by modern standards, it 
should be borne in mind that most 
of them were made in sub-freezing 
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weather and that, the troops camped 
in pyramidal tents heated by Sibley 



stoves and slept on straw locally 




the condi 



e march: 



17 Dec Dispatched at 0800, with 
11 officers and 104 men end 66 
vehicles. Below freezing and the 
road south of E'town covered with 
fresh snow. ..Leading elements 
made camp at Gallatin at 1530. 
FWD 2 ton skidded over 30 fl cm 
bankment at Westmoreland, hurt- 
ing driver and put truck out of 
action. 

1 8 Dec Moiors so cold it took an 
hour to get everything siat led. Dis- 
patched at 0800 . Still freeiing 
Men slept well. 

1 9 Doc. Camped infairgroundsai 
Memphis in wet snow.. .found a 
community house for the men to 
baths. Laid over the nexi day and 
i nsoected all veh ides, 'i ndi rig many 
small items. The Memphis paper 
noted. "Bach in the days when 
horses were king and kings weren't 
ktngj without horses, the Isl Cav- 
alry used 10 Oiq in spurs and gallop 
into the midst of the Moodiest bat- 
tles American history has known 
But the World War changed the 
horse's status — nottc mention the 
status of several kings. The death- 
dealing tanks, scouting motorcy- 
cles, and airplanes and armored 
cars relegated iha mounted sol- 
diers in the great conflict to a back 



position on the front of war. So 
Memphis was host last Tuesday to 
a shivering mechanized detach- 
ment of the famous 1st Cavalry, 
which is enroute to 'unhorse' the 
1st Cavalry there [vlarf aland return 
it to the Kentucky post [Knot] ft 
oclfcontainedunit capable of strik- 
ing a hard, quick blow will be the 
result.., 

21 Dec Dispatched from Mem- 
phis at 0736 somewhat delayed by 
poor starting. Drizzling rain and 
foggy No police escort, so we 
dropped our own traffic men... 
Camp site at Lonoke proved io be 
excellent. 

33 Dec. Experience was showing 
up Dispatched from Piescott at 
0700 The best start we have 
made...AII closed in camp at Mi. 
Vernon by 1000. Pouring rain all 
evening, so men slept in trucks 

24 Dec. Clear and bright. We shed 
our moekinaws. Broke out the mo- 
torcycles lor the first lime... 

25 Dec. A beautiful bright warm 
Christmas day. The two sections of 
our column rolled down Toxas 
[Route) 3 through Waco to George- 
town. 

26 Dec. Destination Normoyie 
GM Depot in San Antonio where all 
vehicles were perked in a shop and 
the men Quartered in ihe gymna- 
sium. 

We laid over at San Antonio the 
.next day, servicing, repairing, and 



reloading. On h visit to the VIII 
Corps Area Headquarters with 
Van Voorhis, General Winons told 
as that we must leave Camp Marfa 
by the 2nd of January. He was 
afraid that Congress, which con- 
venes on 3 Junuary, would possibly 
stopua yet. The San Antonio paper 
commented: 

The heroic record of ihe 1 st Cav- 
alry through its first century o' ser- 
vice is but a prelude to greater 
achievements with mechanized 
equipment, in the opinion of offi- 
ce's who for the past yoar o» two 
have been operating it« new steel 
mounts of the regimenr Articles 
published throughout the country 
have decried tnefact tnattrieoidesi 
cavalry regiment is being dismount- 
ed, the writers taking the position 
that Ihe regiment is being done 
away with. ..This is far from the true 
facts. .The regiment is being mech- 
anized to increase its speed and 
efficiency and its history will con- 
tinue with strong probability of 
even greater glory than in the past 

At least some of the press was 
giving ue fair treatment. 

We closed on Kort I). A. Russell in 
Marfa on 30 December. Our recep- 
tion there was mixed. The troopers, 
in most cases, were interested and 
welcomed the change. The officers 
were doubtful, but since none of 
them were to come back with as, 
they showed mure interest in their 
future assignments with horse 
units. We were deluged with ques- 
tions, however, which indicated to 
me that Cavalry had reached a 
turning point. 

AIU815 hours on 2 January 1933. 
theconvoy dispatched from FortD. 
A. Russell. Our departure was not 
enthusiastically regarded in Mar- 
fa, as indicated by the following 
press item: 

Three hundred of the 'Dandy 
First' Cavalry Regiment left here 
today for their new post et Ft. Know, 
Ky. As they departed, leaving be- 
hind 250 common-law wives and 
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Souvenirs ol 
the Marfa March 

A souvenir phoio booklet commem- 
orated iho 1 .600-milo read match. At 
lelt. the unit crosses the Pecos River 
in Texac- Below, many miles later, the 
long column crossed the M isaiasippi 
at Memphis. 

trfaoi Asm fatun m us turn mhimj 




some mixed Mexican- American ba 
hies, the citizenry professed to re- 
gard ihe vif tual abandon men I o) the 
p»sl with concern. 

The return march was even more 
satisfactory than the trip down. 
The new men were delighted with 
the comforts of riding "fast and 
smooth" and the absence of any 
horse grooming duties. Many new 
hands took a turn at the wheel. At 
Little Rock, the local paper quoted 
me in part: 

"I want to correct a general mis- 
apprehension of what 13 to become 
of the lsi Cavalry People see us 
passing through the country in mo- 
tor trucks They yet the idea thet 
in is is ihe ultimate accomplish- 
ment. They hoar and toll their 
fnends ihal the relgment is to be 
motorized, which isn't so You sud- 
denly find youraoll moving at eon 
siderably increased speed[ana] you 
must think taster, act fasler. speed 



up your facilities ot oDservaiion, 
and get your advance information 
quicker. Your reporter suggested 
that it was kmdot sad to see horses 
passing out of tha military picture, 
but...cavalrynien [arej not looking 
ai that side of it. They realize thai 
mechanization must come and they 
are centering their Interesl on trie 
now plan instead of on [the] history 
and tradition that Ihe 1st (Cavalry) 
built up in a century of fighting or 
horseback. One thing they can be 
sure ot. They are helping to perpe- 
tuate the great old regiment." 

We left Little Rock on 12 Janu- 
ary. On the 14th of January, wc 
camped at Jackson, Tennessee, 
where quarters were provided in 
the armory. The basketball team 
from the regiment beat the Jackson 
National Guard team. Our recep- 
tion was so cordial that the regi- 
ment renewed its visit a year later 
on a training exercise from Fort 
Knox. 



An interesting press dispatch 
dated 13 January 1933 illustrates 
the difficulties encountered by the 
Chief of Cavalry, General Henry: 

Oespite tho long delay m the 
transfer of the 1st Cavalry from ft. 
D A Russell to Ft Knox, there it not 
anywhere near ihe proper equip- 
ment at the Kentucky post to mech- 
anize the regiment. Waj. Gen. Guy 
V. Honry told the Military Affairs 
Committee during hearings on the 
War Oopariment appropriation/bill 
. .Reports ihat political consicera- 
lions had been responsible lor the 
War Depertinent'sdelay in ordering 
the transter of the 1st Cavalry... I 
have understood that your impie 
mems are oui there IFori Knox] 
rusting because of non-use while 
the soldiers were down in Texas' 
said (Chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee Ross A ] Collins 'A 
portion of our so-called implements 
are at Ft. Knox replied Gen Henry, 
'but this regiment is by no means 
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Troops slopped for lunch at a roadside 
near Dixon. TN. A faw days later, the 
column entered Fort Knox (photo at 
bottom 01 page). 



properly equipped wuh materiel. 
Theio is not anywhere near tho 
proper equipment a: Fr Knox to 
mechanize a reoitnent.' 

It is apparent that Representa- 
tive Collins wee misinformed os to 
the "rusting", but the fact remains 
that, over the years, he proved to be 
one of the most difficultto convince 
of our requirements. Years later, I 
appeared before his committee a 
number of times to justify even the 



ment. 

The march resumed on 14 .Janu- 
ary. We camped at Bellview, Ten- 
nessee, and the following day at 
Cave City, Kentucky. We could 
easily have reached Fort Knox on 
the 15th but preferred, to make the 
short b'U-rnile march with a cere- 
monial return to our home station 
on the morning of the 16th. The 
press reported: 



As a welcoming rain commenced 
to fall, the long column of vehicles 
under the command of Col. Daniel 
Van Voorhis. which had trekked to 
Marfo. Tex. and back, wound its 
way into Port Knox at 1030, Mon- 
day morning, Jan 16. When the 
command poaaeU in ie«inw uefye 
Brig Gen J. R Lindsay, the Speed- 
ometers clocked their thirty-two 
hundredth mile since the column 
left its home station on the. 1 7th of 
Dec. 

Wc were home 

This much is certain. The young 
1 st Cavalry (Mechanized) was ush- 
eredinto active life with thelongest 
march ever made by any Army unit 
in fewer than thirty days. Kort 
Knox had come into its own. The 
1st Cavalry (Mechi>nized>9lept un- 
der its own roof for ti.cfirst time, on 
one post. The Blackhawks had 
switched horses, but not tradition. 



The oldest cavalry regiment m the 
army was still the oldest cavalry 
regiment — wan still the glorious 
old First— with the same old toast 
that a century has mellowed: "First 
Today." 





MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT 
W. GROW, whose career be 
aan as a horse cavalryman, 
becamoone of the pioneers n 
the mechaniialion of the U.S. 
Army He was the first S3 of 
the Mechanued Force under 
Chaffee arid Van Voorhis m 
the early 1930s and latarcom- 
mandec the 6th Armored Di- 
vision in the European Theater 
during WWII He retired as a 
major general in 1953 after 
serving as military attache in 
Moscow during the postwar 
years. Geneial Grow died in 
November. 19B5. 

Captain Petor R Mansooi 
ana Kaihy Cast Garth helped 
to prepare "The Ten Lean 
years" manuscript for publi- 
cation. 
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The Ten Lean Years 



From the Mechanized Force (1930) 
To the Armored Force (1 940) 

by Major General Robert W. Grow. USA, Retired 
(Part 3 of 4) 



After our return from the Marfa 
march on 16 January 1933. the 1st 
Cavalry (Mechanized) was rcorgo 
nixed at Fort Knox. By the 1st of 
February, schools for both officers 
and enlisted men were underway 
and the regiment was out on its 
first march. My diary recalls: 
Had a strategy situation which 
workedojtDreilvwell.. someChns- 
lie trouble and soms 6-wheei Chev- 
rolet trouble but generally a very 
good marcn. .rac-lo left much to be 
desirsc, but we had enough to try 
out so mo pertinent problems 

We were finally able to test out 
our new doctrine with a complete 
unit. 

Work on temporary garages and 
motor parks from salvaged stablos 
and our own rock quarry kept us 
busy all winter On 20 February, I 



noted in my diary, "It seems as if 
our whole existence now revolves 
around rock." The engineer com- 
pany was sent back to Fort Bel voir, 
Virginia, in May. This threw all 
construction work unto the regi- 
ment. As the engineers left. I com- 
mented in my diary: 

The old Mechanised Force is fast 
It rs hard to recall it 
scattered monond 



now. Only a • 

offrcers, the 19lh Ore 1 ., and 28th 
MRS but fey are no longer part ol 
us but post troops. 

Tne new officers and men, how- 
ever, were equal to the challenge. 

Welearned from the Chief of Cav- 
alry in late February that we were 
due eight Ml armored cars, four 
personnel carriers, and one combat 
car during the fiscal year arid nine 
more combat cars the next fiscal 



year. Counting substitutes, we had 
enough equipment to carry on a 
good training program. After some 
exercises on the reservation in 
Ffhruary, our first extended over- 
night problem began on 7 March. 
My diary records: 

Van Voorhis called me dl 0600 
announcing aleri plan elective. 
TrooD A out at 0730. regiment at 
0830 on tactical march to Law 
rcnccbuig Problem excellent Out- 
standing points. Eveiyone needs 
much map reading. Advance guard 
lost several limes Too many bag- 
gagotrucks.Theysnoutdallboin HQ 
troop or rather in a service troop 
Bivouac and outpost system still 
needs to be worked out Radio not 
raliabla .Advance guard distances 
end communications must be 
worked out. Kitchens must carry 
more lood. Main bofly arrived at 
1400 ilOO miles). Trams left at 
Bloomticld until they were sent |oi, 
arriving at 1 64b. made distribution, 
and reiturned to rear echelon biv- 
ouac al Bloomfield Kitchen and 
baggage stayed up. Outpost estab- 
lished at Tyrone on the river Troop 
A recon covered Shakertown to 
Frankfort. 
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"Major Philips of the 
German Army paid us a 
visit during the spring 
and gave us his impres- 
sion of Hitler..." 


8 March: Withdrawal from Law- 
rencebuig. Troup A covering and 
troop 8 rear guard . return march 
via Hodgtmuille 

The regiment was learning its 
business. 

With the regiment together we 
had an opportunity to think about 
organisation. Of many new ideas, 
some were a service troop taking all 
supply trucks away from combat 
troops; a separate armored car 
troop; one squadron of two similar 
troops with scout combat cats, ma- 
chine guns, and riflemen; and a 
second squadron of combat cars. 
The idea was to have a balanced 
regiment with the reconnaissance 
under the regimental commander's 
control, one squadron primarily for 
holding and support power, and 
onesquadrnn for striking power. In 
a sense this was a carryover from 
the Mechanized Force, but with 
better balance except for artillery 
and the other non-cavalry units. 

Organization Day was celebrated 
on2March 1933when the regiment 
became 100 years old Beautifica- 
tion was not overlooked this spring. 
On 17 March we transplanted one- 
hundred and thirty sugar maples 
from the outer reservation to the 
barracks area. One of the more 
important projects was the estab- 
lishment of a "Mechanized Board" 
under the name of "Technical Com- 
mittee." The press noted on 27 
April: 

Orders havo boon published in 
ihe 1st Cavalry (Mechanised) set- 
lino up at Ft Knox a technical com- 
mittee to deal with the testing of 
experimental equipment in thatreg- 
i meet Membership is Ma). R. W 
Grow. dpt. R N Atwell. Capt C.J. 



PohGenbe'ger. Capt W. D. Steioer 
and Lieut. W. P. Withers. The Com 
mitteeconducted tesis rnufsdayon 
three ot the experimental uniis now 
a&cignod |to] tho regiment. An ex- 
haustive test was made ol the new 
kitchen truck.. .At the same time, a 
road march test was given the new 
4- ton, 4-wheal-drive truck, .the 
command car from the same troop 
was subjected to a test in which a 
ncwexpehmcniot generator manu 
taclured by a Louisville lirm was 
tried out. 

The Committee became increas- 
ingly important and eventually be- 
come the Armor Board. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) descended upon us in April, 
but aside from preparing their area 
and furnishing them a few officers, 
we were not initially involved with 
their project*. Construction work, 
which had continued all spring in 
spite of a very rainy season, was 
nearing completion by the end of 
the month. My diary records: 

Clearing, fencing, leveling, shops, 
grease racks, wash racks, lights, 
drainage, etc take more time than 
thegaragesthemselves lt>sbegin- 
ning to look hKe me end. 

All work had been troop labor. By 
June, the CCC. a task which had 
started out mildly, began to take 
such a large toll of officers that the 
regiment was down to a skeleton 
staff and troop commanders. In 
return, however, we began to get a 
good bit of fatigue work from the 
CCC. We were still able to keep up 
field exercises and demonstrations 
during the summer. 

Major Philips of the German 
Army paid us a visit during the 
spring and gave us his impression 



of Hitler (favorable) and described 
the German Army. He was given 
rides in an armored car and the 
Christie. I was pleased to note that 
the German ideas on Mechaniza- 
tion agreed with ours and not with 
those of the Chief of Cavalry. 

He returned during the summer, 
this time accompanied by Major 
Hans Von Greiffenherg (both were 
General Staff officers who went on 
to become generals during WW II) 
Their visit brought about some 
very interesting discussions. We 
gave them rides in the Ml armored 
car and showed them the radio. 
(The caliber .50 machine gun was 
kept under wraps). After a pleasant 
dinner at Doe Run one evening, we 
had a discussion on comparative 
mechanized development. My im- 
pression at this time (as well us 
subsequently} was that our think- 
ing was ahead of theirs with re- 
spect to the employment of self- 
contained fighting units, but that 
they were ahead of us in the devel- 
opment of vehicular equipment. 
They were going all outin anticipa- 
tion of a European war in the near 
future, while we were hamstrung 
by the Depression and no imminent 
threat. International politics, in 
fact, affected us deeply. Van Voor- 
his came back from a conference in 
Washington in June and asked me 
to work up the reorganization ne- 
cessary in case combat cars and 
tanks were ruled out by the dis- 
arma nient con ference. 

We were "deep in the t«i busi- 
ness" during the summer, running 
range convoys for ORC and ROTC. 
Demonstrations, tests of newequip- 
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ment (pilot personnel carrier, VA- 
ton, 2 ton, and 4 ton trucks; Chris- 
ties with boih La France and Liber- 
ty onginea; the kitchen truck; etc.), 
and command postexercises (CFXs) 
were worked into the schedule. Our 
recommendations on the kitchen 
truck were not too kindly received 
by theWarDepartmenLThe Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Major General Van 
Horn Moseley. opposed the truck 
because he felt it was too elaborate 
and thought that men should eatif 
and when they could. My diary 
records: 

This is oneof those discouraging 
things thai havecorneup repeated- 
lyinthcpastthrccyeors old men 
who can't accep: progress, who 
want mechanization without mod- 
ernisation. 

Our Christie testa led me to note 
that what we really needed was an 
all-track vehicle and nota converti- 
ble Training lessons were also 
evaluated. After one combat exer- 
cise in which the troops failed to 
deploy promptly or properly, I 
noted, "Moral: You can't learn to 
fight by marching on thehiphway." 
Nevertheless, by the end of the 
summer we could feel that the 1st 
Cavalry (Mechanized) had devel- 
oped into an effective, self-contained 
fighting unit. 

The four-day September field ex- 
ercise that covered most of central 
Kentucky seemed to bear this out I 
recorded in my diary: 

The Fortesl Hill bstt'O which ter 
minatedtrte four days worked like a 
charm. Mam body arrived on 7th 
Ave at O830 {f-om Hodgenville) 
Fragmentary orders were issued by 
0900. the attack over and position 
consoliOaied by 0925. One Christie 
chanp.ee to (racks in 23 minutes, 
tha other a little longer. The French 
general and Norwegian capiairt 
(visitors! quiie erthused All re- 
serve officers did welt. Van Voorbis 
very enihu5issiic about the whole 
exercise. Chaffee. Otto Trigo. anfl 
Paddy Flint had thai' eyas opened 
The best one-sided maneuver I ever 
saw Stafl work ano enlisted stafl 
excellent Orders were put out in 
the field in a correct and realistic 
manner Communications were 
good 

Things wore coming together 
well. 

Vehicular combat firing during 
the fall developed many points. I 
recorded in my diary: 

There is loo much tendency to 
halt in exposed places to lay down 
fire. Combat cars nusi not halt to 
fire bui continuously piess tot waid. 
firing aa targets appear. 




On the subjects of march forma- 
tions and ambushes, I wrote: 

Mus: be prepared for the latter 
[ambushetsl and have platoon? of 
combat cars designated to promptly 
leave (tie road and attack witnout 
tNaiting foi a regimental order 

After a 700-mile march to Jackson, 
Tennessee, and back, my most en- 
thusiastic comment was, "Chris- 
ties came through fine, all four of 
them ." The training would have its 
payoff in the spring when the reg- 
iment deployed to Fort Riley for 
maneuvers. 

A garrison dismounted review on 
the field in front of the club was 
held on 8 November 1933 to official- 
ly celebrate the opening of construe 
tion of the new post. During the 
winter of 1933-1934, much time was 
devoted toexperimems with vehicu- 
lar weapons mounts and squad or 
ganization as we began to prepare 
for the big Riley maneuvers ached 
uled for the spring. 

The Riley Maneuvers 

The 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 
was relatively isolated from the 
rest of the cavalry arm. Some horse 
units were stationed on the Kio 
(jrande, some in a few small gar- 
risons in the Northwest, and the 
remainder were located at the Cav 
airy School in Fort Riley. Kansas. 
Although the impact of the mecha- 
nized development at Port Knox 
was felt in the War Department and 
by Regular Army and civilian com- 
ponent units in the V Corps area, 
cavalrymen as a whole failed to 
recognize the significance of the 
evolution that was under way. 

The maneuvers of 1934 at Fort 



Riley, which pitted mechanized 
cavalry against horse cavalry, 
were an important factor in estab- 
lishing the fact that the cavalry 
role in battle could he performed 
with iron horses. Although the 
equipment, available to the 1st Cav- 
alry Regiment (Mechanized) was 
crude and experimental, (he for- 
ward-looking officers at the Caval- 
ry School, as well as those at Fort 
Knox, could see the great possibili- 
ties ahead. 

Tentative planning had started 
in the fall of 1933. During the win- 
ter we had conferences on tactics, 
supply, and maintenance, while we 
carried on correspondence with the 
Cavalry School. Meanwhile, the 
regiment was faced with a consid- 
erable turnover in personnel. Col-, 
onel Van Vuorhis was reassigned 
as the Chief of Staff, Hawaiian 
Department, and left at the end of 
February. Lieutenant Colonel Adna 
R. Chaffee took command of the 
unit and I remained as its executive 
officer. Major I. G. Walder became 
the S3 and Major H. A. (Paddy) 
Flint took the 2d Squadron. I was 
ordered to Fori Riley early in 
March for 10 days of consultation 
on the maneuvers. 

My reception by the comman- 
dant, Brigadier General Lott, and 
by all of the school and post per- 
sonnel was cordial. Colonel Bruce 
Palmer, who was due to take com- 
mand of the 1st Cavalry in July, 
was assistant commandant and 
Lieutenant Colonel John Millikin 
was director of instruction. We 
worked over the plane for all of the 
exercises. I reconnoitered by car 
and horse all of the areas, and we 
finally settled the administrative 
und supply matters. Although 
some changes were made, the prob- 
lems were not slunted to favor 
either the horse cavalry or the mech- 
anized cavalry. They were designed 
to bring outthe capabilities of both, 
operating together es well as 
against each other. 1 was highly 
satisfied about the plans and ar- 
rangements we had made. 

Back at Fort Knox, we tried to 
work the bugs out of the regiment 
and its equipment. We were still 
trying to develop the principle of 
the convertible tank, although I 
had lost faith in it. After three 
years of training it still took us far 
too much time to change the vehicle 
from its wheeled configuration to 
its tracked configuration. A new 
combat car, the T4, wao given ex- 
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tensive testa both before deploy- 
ment and at Fort Riley. Several 
field exercises in March did much 
to develop o smooth- working, self- 
contained fighting unit. My diary 
recalls: 

look defensive position Roose- 
velt Ridge-Forrest Hili and with- 
d'euv after dark fo OP6 area Regi- 
ment did the best of the year .op- 
erations at night easy Plane 
worked us both dayariG night. Com- 
munications excellent. Regiment is 
shaping up into a maneuverable 
unit. Chaffee well pleased. 
The organization was flexible and 
could be easily adapted to fit the 
situation. We were ready for the 
maneuvers. 

Ah we were about to leave for Fort 
Riley, orders were received which 
designated General Henry as com 
mander of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized), beginning in July, 
replacingGeneral Lindsey who wais 
due to retire in September. The 
orders also announced that Colonel 
Leon B. Kromer would be the new 
Chief of Cavalry. Both Henry and 
Kromer attended the Riley ma- 
neuvers. 

The regiment donned its new 
shoulder patches (yellow circle 



with tank superimposed) and re- 
ceived its new standards at a re- 
view and full field inspection on 14 
April 1934. We dispatched on the 
first leg of a six-day march to Fort 
Riley on 19 April. We conducted an 
exercise each day along the way. 
The Chicago Tribune ran a story 
with a picture of Chaffee beside an 
Ml armored car: 

The 1st Cavalry (Mechanized), 
one of the most complete fighting 
units in the peacetime army, will 
load its 600-odd soldiers inio its 
grim looking fighting cars and de- 
port Thursday (of a four -day h'ke to 
ft. Riley, Kan.. The regiment will 
spend two months In maneuvers 
with horse cavalry, the first lime 
mechen.«ed and horse cavalry are 
to oe coordinaied. 

We actually took six days, arriv- 
ing in camp soon after noon each 
day with reconnaissance and 
march formation problemsen route 
and careful first- and second eche 
Ion maintenance on arrival. Our 
arrival at Fort Leavenworth on 23 
April was witnessed by the student 
body, in bleachers, the units being 
described oa they passed by. 

The press carried a long article 



describing our arrival at Fort Riley. 

part of which read: 

Bearing the old insignia, a black 
hawk on a yellow ground, of the 
li mo- honored First Dragoons, the 
leading car was toi lowed t>y a color 
guard with regimental colors dis- 
played. Each troop carried its own 
guidon. A Trwp contained the 20 
armored cars. B Troop the fleet of 
scoot cars, and E and F Troops 
comprised (he combat squadron. 
The Machine GunTroop and Head- 
quarters Troop, to which were at- 
lached the cats of the supply train, 
completed the column Any old- 
time trooper on the Ft. Riley reser- 
vation would tell you. if you asked 
him. that while the mechanized 
cavalry might supplement him to- 
day, it could nevar. in a thousand 
years, supplant him entirely. 

The upcoming maneuvers would 
prove otherwise. 

It is hard to evaluate the full 
effect of the seven maneuvers and 
several demonstrations on the fu- 
ture of the cavalry arm, but no 
cavalryman atFort Riley disputed 
the fact that mechanized cavalry 
proved its ability to carry out ell 
typesof cavalry missions, both day 
and night, in fair and foul weather 
Weaknesses were demonstrated, 
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Snapshot abova ihowa command 
group in bivouac at a roadside atop 
naai a cemetery. LTC Chaflaa ia 
sbc ond from laft. In photo abova right, 
cavalryman mounted in a scoot oar 
orient on their maps prior lo moving 
out at daybreak. 

At left, an experimental autogyro ma- 
neuver* with light tanka at Fort Knox. 



but overall, the speed, flexibility, 
firepower, communications, and 
supply of a self-contained mecha- 
nized regiment convinced oil but 
the moreshort-sighted "horsemen" 
that the future of the army lay in 
mechanization.The need for vast 
improvements equipment wasap- 
parent, hut that could he foreseen 
tn retrospect, one wonders why 
more senior cavalry officers failed 
to sense the inevitable. We can only 
assume that tradition and devotion 
to their faithful mount* clouded 
their thinking and obscured a clear 
recognition of the rule of cavalry. 
While there were many converts, 
there were neverenough, especially 
from the Mexican Border units, to 
bring about an orderly transforma- 
tion of the arm which was destined 
to lose its place on the battlefield to 
a new force undera new name. 

Details of the Riley maneuvers 
are covered in official reports; how- 
ever, somcox tracts from my records 
are revealing. Three days after our 
arrival, wc staged a review on 
Smoky Hill Flats followed by an 
inspection in line of troop columns 
by all post officers. We were highly 
complimented by Lottand Kromor. 
Later demonstrations by platoons 
ond finally the regiment in attack 
went fine, especially the speed of 
closing, whichmadcagood impres- 
sion on those present. 

The first maneuver was a rccon 
naissance problem and is described 
in my diary: 



To AbilanetheaMarneon of 4 May 
in heavy rain. .With chains on 
wneeied vehicles, matcnedwitnout 
lights to Wakefield wSere superior 
eremy forced change ot plan. ..at 
01 bO marched via Chapman to 
Junction City, forced Washington 
St. bridge and initiated reconnais- 
sance m force to the north. ..night 
driving difficult due to slippery 
mud...Evoryona surprised at mud 
mobility ot the 1st. 
The mobility of the 1st Cavalry 
(Mechanized), in fact, was to sur- 
prise quite a number of people over 
the next few weeks 

The second maneuver, three days 
later, was a meeting engagement 
with the Ht advancing from the 
village of Riley to seize Pour-Way 
Divide Ridge. I recorded in my 
diary: 

Colonel Smith (2d Cav.) was ap- 
parently bewildered by the speed of 
our approach. .Armored Car Troop 
attained a speed of 55 milas per 
hour from Riley to Esics Gate. The 
main body marched lat| over 30 
(rr.p.h J.. Communications ware ex- 
cellent. Chaffee did nobly. The T1 1 
armored car proved very good The 
-ogirrtont porformod exceptionally 
well. 

We were making our point. 

The third two-sided maneuver 
began on the afternoon of 10 May, 
with the 1st Cavalry (Mechanized), 
reinforced by a battery of artillery, 
jumping off from Dwight. We were 
ordered to hold the horse brigade 
north of the Riley and Junction 
City bridges. It was too much front 
for a regiment. The night wasdark 
and the driving difficult without 
lights, but only one vehicle was 
damaged. The cavalry brigade was 
handled very well. 

On 14 May, starting at 1400 
from Topeka. we carried out the 
great encircling maneuver that 
astonished everyone, including our- 
selves. Wc lost the race to the Big 
Blue River, whose bridges had been 
destroyed by thchorocmcn . We side 



slipped to the north, marching all 
night and testing all crossings now 
held hy the enemy, till we finally 
made a crossing at Barnestown, 
Nebraska, and headed west We 
moved to the Republican River 
bridge at Republic, turned south 
there at 1100 on 15 May, advanced 
to Bennington, and then turned 
east to Talmudge, where contact 
was made late in the afternoon. We 
bivouaced for the night and attacked 
at dawn on 16 May, terminating 
the maneuver. It was the longest 
and fastest tactical operation ever 
made by American cavalry to that 
date. 

The Leavenworth class came to 
Fort Riley on 22 May. We put on a 
demonstration for them, then 
marched to Council drove for the 
next exercise, a combined exercise 
with the brigade. Troop A moved 
out at 2230 and the main body at 
0200 via IDwight. Manhattan, and 
Keats. We advanced north of the 
reservation and attacked Morris 
Hill in conjunction with the bri- 
gade for the benefit of the Leaven- 
worth visitors. My diary records: 
Poo- brigade communications 
Palmer tried to plan his battle toe 
far m advance Horse cavalry is 
tired.. Chaffee gct3 better every 
proD em 

In my mind, Chaffee was the 
finest tactician that I ever knew. 
George Patton was the next. 

The last maneuver was staged on 
25 May when we were brigaded 
with the 13th Cavalry andattacked 
the 2nd Cavalry. The exercise went 
well. The regiment remained at 
Riley for two more weeks and de- 
voted its time to maintenance, 
tests, range firing, plus a final reg- 
imental exercise of our own to testa 
suggested reorganization. I record- 
ed in my diary: 

Ali four troops orgon.zed with 
two combat car arte one macnine 
gun platoon each plus the usual 
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armored car troop This made two 
similar squadrons. .This organiza- 
tion is be ite i than the one we have 
now; much more llextole. Out I do 
not know if il <s Ihe bost. Sadly 
needs another squadron. As acting 
regimental commander I had no 
reserve except the armored car 
troop. 

We marched hack to Fort Knox 
from 12 to 16 June, the last leg 
being a night march from Vin- 
cennes. 

In June 1934. it is safe to say that 
mechanized cavalry was cstab 
lished. The lessons of the Riiey 
maneuvers rang out loud and clear 
to every cavalry officer who would 
listen. MajorGeneral Guy V.Henry, 
who as Chief of Cavalry fought 
against apathy and penury to give 
the mechanized cavalry a atari, 
was now commander of the 7th 
Cavalry Brigadef Mechanized) and 
an enthusiastic cavalryman. Colo- 
nel Daniel Von Voorhis, who stead- 
fastly and bitterly fought for an 
independent Mechanized Force and 
then for a balanced mechanized 
cavalry regiment, was in Hawaii. 

sey, the old horseman on the verge 
of retirement, who had come' to 
recognize the fact that the cavalry 
role in battle could no longer be 
performed by horsemen, was on 
terminal leave. Lieutenant Colonel 
Adna Chaffee, who taught us that 
"the mission of cavalry is to fight" 
and how to do it, departed on 28 
June for duty in the War Depart- 
ment budget section. I was left in 
command oftho let Cavalry (Moch 
anized) until I, too, left on 12 July 
for Fort Leavenworth, almost the 
laat member of the old Mechanized 
Force of 1930. I was replaced by 
Colonel Bruce Palmer. We were 
satisfied and enthused about the 
new officers. Little did weappreciate 
the opposition, as well as apathy, 
that remained to stifle the mecha- 
nization of more than a single cav- 
alry brigade during the next six 
years and that would eventually 
force the creation of an indepen- 
dent armored force. 

The Command and 

General Staff School 

Leaving Fort Knox in July 1934 
for a one-year tour as an instructor 
at Fort Leavenworth, I lost touch 
with the details of developments at 
Fort Knox but acquired an insight 
into the impact of mechanization 
upon the thinking of the Army asu 




whole. I was able to take an active 
part in establishing mcchanUtd 
cavalry doctrine at the Command 
and General Staff School. 

Mechanization had been included 
in ljeavenworth programs to a limit 
ed extent, but was confined primari 
ly to infantry tanks and cavalry 
reconnaissance vehicles, with only 
brief consideration of mechanized 
cavalry units. The Riley maneu- 
vers, portions of which were wit- 

and faculty, paved the way for an 
expansion of cavalry instruction, 
and the integration of mechanized 
cavalry up to brigade strength in 
problems of combined arms. Most 
of the cavalry officers on the staff 
eagerly accepted mechani7ation and 
worked in harmony to develop its 
potential. Our work included not 
only the mechanized brigade, but 
also the mechanized elements of 
the cavalry division and the horse 
regiments. 

tn addition to the normal con- 
ferences and problems, we prepared 
several publications on mechanized 
cavalry. One was a pamphlet en- 
titled "Tactics and Technique of 
Mechanized Cavalry", that was 
coordinated with the War Depart- 
ment and approved for teaching in 
all service schools. This was a com 
prehensive document, including 
TO&Es for a mechanized cavalry 
regiment and sections on doctrine, 
marches, bivouacs.reconnaissance, 
security, attack, defense, special 
situations, and antiaircraft de- 
fense. Another publication was en- 
titled "Characteristics of Mecha- 
nized Cavalry Vehicles". This pub- 
lication defined the basic require- 
ments to be built into fighting ve- 
hicles as well as descriptions of 
current types. The introductory 
paragraph stated: 



Mechanization is based on the 
organization of Unrtfi of lighting ve- 
hicles, const ruclcdondos ignscare- 
tully prepared with a view to incor- 
poraiing the maximum firepower 
comb<netf with mobility and reason • 
able protection. 

So much stress has recently been 
laid on mobility that it is interest- 
ing to note that from the earliest 
days of the Mechanized Force we 
co nsidered firepower of the highest 
importance, without which mobility 
is of scant value 

We were called upon to comment 
on proposals for thereorganization 
of the cavalry division which had 
been drawn up by the 1st Cavalry 
Division, the Cavalry School, and 
the Chief of Cavalry. Among other 
things, we recommended a regi- 
mental headquarters for the ad- 
ministration, supply, and mainte- 
nance of the armored car and com- 
bat cor squadrons, but not for their 
tactical employment or training, in 
other words, we did not visualize 
the regiment as a mechanized cav- 
alry regiment for operational pur- 
poses. 

Among the matters of impor- 
tance, as recorded in my diary, were 
the following subjects: 

Agreed with McBnde (hA) to 
teach truck-drawn artillery for 
mechanised brigade this year. We 
botti think sett-propelled is the 
answer, but don't think it proper to 
leach it this /ear. 

A memo ioGiH(lnf.)or hisprotec 
tton of motor columns I think he 
has laid the foundation for one ot 
iho bost things I have seen this 
ir. He is going lo move troops 



New reference data for next year 
...got truck rates stepoed uo from 8 
to 20 miles per hour. 

Combat car scuadron of the cav- 
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At lift* Sunday dinnet tot ofticors on 
bivouac in Tennessee w« cooked one 
mats truck. M«v*d on f iatd tables 
At right, mon of the mortar platoon 
wait at the Fort Knox motor pool for a 
parade to form up. 



aliy division , wants lo use ihe 
squadron indopertdontly I arn op- 
posed as long aswehaveno carrier 
support; should only be used in 
close cooperation with horse units. 

Changes we are putting in iho 
division this year — Seoul cats, cat. 
.50 machine guns, and combat car 
squadron. (This wasfor rrwtructiorv 

Oismounlcd troops (infantry or 
cavalryjcanraiadvancedgair st dis- 
mounted defenders unless ihe at- 
tackers ore supported by artillery 
and tanks — so says McAndrew 
(Wodid not dispute this.) Wo simply 
made the point that cavalry is obis 
to maneuver the defenders out 
many times and thus poimil ihs 
atiacket w advance better than to 
employ combat cars tn driblets to 
assist oach frontline unit. 

We eventually succeeded in get- 
ting our fellow instructors to come 
around to our point of view on the 
use of fast tanks and combat cars. 

An important milestone for mech- 
anization was the publication on 5 
April 1935, by the Adjutant Gen 
eral, of a letter to all commanders 
and schools which updated the di- 
rective of 1 May 1931. in which 
General MacArthur had ordered 
the breakup of the Mechanized 
Force and the development of mech- 
anization by all arms. The new 
directive included: 

The 1 st Batialion. 68th Field Artil- 
lary, has been organized at Ft. Knox 
to provide tne supporting artillery 
unit ol the 7th Cav. Brig. (Mech). . 
the progressive training objectives 
for tnis Mechanized Force are pre- 
scribed as follows: 7lh Cav Brio 
(Mech); Ability to perform the mis- 
sions enumerated in 'General Prin- 
ciplestoGovern mExtending Mech- 
anization and Moioriiation throujh* 




following 

a. Longdisioncestrategicrecon- 
raissance. 

b Fighting for the conirol ol the 
theater of reconnaissance. 

c. Seizing points of strategic and 
tactical importance. 

d. Tactical reconnaissance 

e. Pursuit ol the enemy or delay 
of his advance 

I. As an exploilation force totake 
advantage of any break or weak- 
ened pomt in a hostile battle I mo. In 
this typa of operation, the cavalry 
nsy act alone or in conjunction 
with other arms 

g. As a pan of a reserve to be 
used tactically or strategically It is 
not difficult to visualize a reserve ol 
tne future, rmjving out in column 
from head to 'ear — Cavalry (Mech- 
eivced), units of the Tank Corps, 
Infantry, temporarily embussed. all 
©laments to bo able to movo at 
uniform spaed without noise Field 
Artillery must be prepared to sup- 
port such a forco with units ospo 
dally organized and equipped to 
accompany it. 

An equally important function of 
the army is to preserve the cavalry 
Spirit, an asset which, while intan- 
gible, is nonetheless a vital factor in 
com be I. 

The directive then goes on to pre 
scribe unit training for the field 
artillery and combined training of 
the brigade and theartillery battal- 
ion. It should be remembered that 
the quotations above are General 
MacArthur'a words written in 1931 
and earned over in the new direc- 
tive of 1935. 

One of the moat significant fea- 
tures of the directive of 5 April 1935 
was that it specifically charged the 
Commanding General, V Corps 
Area, under the War Department 
"with the development of the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade (Mech) rein- 




Cavalry in carrying out the respon- 
sibilities of his office with respect to 
the development of organization, 
equipment, and training. It is also 
interesting to note the use of the 
term "mechanized force" in the 
War Department letter, although it 
referred to the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized). 

I was well-pleased with my tour 
at Leavenworth. I believe wc mode 
great progress in gaining accep- 
tance of the rapidly increasing role 
of mechanization in all branches, 
but particularly in cavalry. We 
made no attempt to make a com- 
plete substitution of machine for 
horse, nor should we have at this 
time in view of the state of devel- 
opment of equipment. Wedid solidi- 
fy the thought that mechanized cav- 
alry regiments and larger mecha- 
nized cavalry units must be bal- 
anced and self contained to accom- 
plish all types of cavalry missions. 
I was both surprised and pleased at 
the high degree of cooperation 
among instructors of all branches. 
My greatest disappointment was 
our inability to have the cloRe coor- 
dination with Fort Knox and Fort 
Bliss that we had with r tri Riley, 
chiefly due to adnr .atrative re- 
strictions. Incidentally. I took an 
early morning ride almost every 
day heforegoingto the office. There 
is no better place to think clearly 
then on a horse. 

The War College 

I left Fort Leavenworth for the 
Army War College in 1935 For me, 
the change was a relevation in con- 
trasts. From daily involvement in 
tactics and troop-leading, I was 
thrust into a new world — the War 
Department General Staff. The big 
point I remembered from the first 
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A row of scout cars formed up at « manouvai bivouac. 



lectureby General Hughes, theG3, 

WAS! 

You can ! expect lhe General 
Start to act tjuicklv: it is a delibera- 
tive body New members often think 
they ha<e some get-rich quick 
scheme ot suddenly improving the 
War Department but they soon find 
out that there ie a pretty sound 
reason for its method* 

He admitted that the G3 was 
weak on influencing tactical doc- 
trine. He also mentioned mecha- 
nized cavalry just enough to show 
that he knew little about the sub- 
ject. 

A few days later, General Kromer 
gave a fine lecture on cavalry. La- 
ter in the day he invited me to his 
room at the club to discuss mecha- 
nized cavalry with Chaffee and 
him. The trouble seemed to be that 
the G3 was holding up the new 
TO&E, saying that the trains were 
too large and that cavalry should 
not have a mortar platoon . 

A committee on new training de- 
velopments gave its report on 25 
September. The report had some 
good things to say about mechani- 
zation. The committed also recom- 
mended that a board under the 
Chief of Staff be formed to sit at 
Leavenworth und coordinate train- 
ing doctrine. I personally felt that 
the job should belong to the G3 and 
that he should be required to do it 
instead of spending so much time 
on administration. If the G3did not 
have the resources, the section 
should huvc been enlarged. The job 
was apparent and someone should 
havedoneit. This board eventually 
grew into the Army Ground Forces 
and later, the Continental Army 



During the year, I had consider- 
able correspondence with Inspector 
General Walker and Charlie linger 
who were al Fort Riley and sent me 
reports and problems for comment. 
We heard a number of lectures at 



the War College indicating difficul 
ties that would occur in producing 
sufficient, well-designed combat 
vehicles to meet the demands of 
mobilization. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Cavalry Association 
(now the Armor Association) that 
year, there were short talks, mostly 
about mechanization, together with 
some disparaging remarks by some 
of the "horsey" people. 

My individual study pa per forthe 
year was assigned by the College. 
The question I had to answer was: 
"What should be the policy of the 
War Department with reference to 
the organization of a GHQ Mecha- 
nized Force?" I recommended a con- 
tinuation of the development of 
mechanization by the several arms, 
i also recommended the establish- 
ment of a Headquarters, GHQ 
Mechanized Force, and assigning 
to it, from time to time, various 
mechanized units for experimcnta 
tion and training so that on M-day, 
the Army would have a well trained 
number of large mechanized units 
at thecall of GHQ. They could then 
be used for in dependent operation a, 
cooperation with the Air Corps, or 
reinforcemcntofan armyor smaller 
unit Although my paper was cooly 
received by the College, it is inter- 
esting to note how closely it resem- 
bled the eventual Armored Force, 
which simply extended the idea to 
create organized divisions from the 
mechanized units, not as a separate 
arm but as a GHQ(AGF) force. 

Van Voorhis, now a brigadier 
general, completed his tour in 
Hawaii in the spring of 1936 and 
reported buck to Fort Knox to com- 
mand the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized). The brigade still 
lacked a second regiment. The plan 
to reactivate the 15th Cavalry fell 
through, so the new plan was to 
move the 13th Cavalry to Fort 
Knox and mechanize it. 

During my year at the War Col- 
lege, it seemed that very little 



progress in mechanization was 
being made. The Civil War battle- 
field tours by the War College were 
splendid, but placed emphasis chief- 
ly on leadership. No analysis was 
made as to the results that might 
have occurred had current organi- 
zation and equipment, particularly 
mechanization, been available to 
the commander at the time. As far 
as mechanization was concerned, 
my course at the War College 
taught me that only with a vig- 
orous push from the War Depart 
ment, initiated and spurred on by 
the Chief of Cavalry, could real 
progress be attained. There was 
meager evidence of such a push. 
The Cavalry Branch could not pay 
the price without giving up horse 
units to be mechanized, and this it 
i not willing to do. 



(Ed. Note: Thie ic the third part of a 
four-pert serial on the evolution of 
mechanization within the Unitad 
States ftrrny.l 




MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT 
VY. GROW. whos«car*er be- 
gan as a horse cavalryman, 
became one of me Dioneers in 
the mechaniiation of the U.S. 
Army. Ho was the firs! S3 of 
the Mechanized Force under 
Chaffee and Van Voorhis m 
lhe oarly 1 930s and later com- 
manded lhe Bin. Armored Di 
vision in lhe European Theater 
during WWH He retired as a 
mdio' general in 1 953 after 
serving as military attache in 
Moscow during the postwar 
years. General Grow died in 
November, '38& 

Captain Peter R Mansoor 
and Kathy cast Garth helped 
to proper© 'The T«n Lean 
Years ' manuwpl for put*, 
cation. 
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Cavalry troopers from Fort Knox 
demonstrate their equipment at the 
New York WorM's Fair in 1939. For 
many civilians, this was their first 
look at the new force and its tanks 
end motorcycles. 



The Ten Lean Years 




1930) 



by Major General Robert W. 
Grow, USA. Retired 

(Ed. Note: This is the fourth and 
finnl purl of a serial r»n the evolution 
.if mechanluitiun vrithiii the United 



In June 1936, I was assigned lo the 
Supply and Budget Section of the 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry, a 
post which I would hold for four 
years. During my lour with the 
Chief of Cavalry, there was on un- 
deicurrenl which came lo the sur- 
face very briefly from time to time 
— s fundamental issue — which 
could be Mated several ways but al- 
ways boiled down lo the question of 
whether or not Cavalry could, or 
would, furnish our Army's mobile 
mechanized combat units. Van 
Voorhis, Chaflec, and others 
pushed for the creation of an inde- 
pendent armored force. In my effort 
to be loyal to Cavalry and in the sin- 
cere belief that only Cavalry was 
capable of carrying out the role, I 
look every opportunity to urge the 
Chief of Cavalry to grasp mech- 
anization as the only way, not only 
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Aerial photo taken in July 1939 
reflects the emerging shape of 
modern Fort Knox. Housing Is 
completed along Fourth and 
Fifth Avenues, foreground, and 
new brick barracks are being 
built for 13th Cav. and 68th FA. 



to save our arm, hui lo give ihe 
Army its badly needed mobile com- 
bal forces. 

On my first day in my new post, a 
conference on combat vehicles was 
held with my predecessor, Colonel 
Charles Scott, and Bruce Palmer, 
who flew in from Fort Knox. I was 
encouraged to find that their ideas 
on ihc military characteristics of 
combat vehicles coincided almost ex- 
actly with what we had proposed 
three, four, and even five years 
before. The next day wc drove to 
Aberdeen lo look over automotive 
equipment. Wc were decidedly un- 
impressed by the I wo man tank, the 
T3. which wc thought had no tacti- 



cal value for cavalry. 

At this stage wc were still favorab- 
ly inclined toward motorcycles. This 
feeling persisted through 1940. until 
the advent of [he quarter-ton truck. 
One of my first actions was lo ex- 
pedite delivery of thirty-three of 
them to Fort Knox. In July, the 
Chief of Cavalry directed lhat the 
new cavalry division organization in- 
clude a squadron of two armored 
car troops and a motorcycle troop. 
Another interesting piece of equip- 
ment arriving al Fort Knox at the 
same lime were fool ha 1 1 helmets, 
the forerunner of continuing helmet 
development. 

Research and development issues 
and budget debates occupied much 
of my lime. The- Ordnance Commit- 
tee, with representatives of all 
branches met weekly. At the 23 
July meeting, a project to build a 
new experimental tank was ap- 
proved. The infantry requested 
more armor and were willing to ac- 
cept less speed. That proposition 



sounded correel lo me, since Ihe in- 
fantry needed an infantry, not a 
cavalry, weapon. Later that day, 
Adna Chaffee, who worked in the 
War Department Budget Section, 
showed me the 1°38 budget in 
which new mechanized equipment 
was authorized, but no replace- 
ments were provided. The next 
year, I was alerl to sec thai a reg- 
ular replacement program, un a per- 
centage basis, was funded. 
The horse -mechanized confronta- 
tion continued to crop up with ever- 
increasing regularity. On 29 July 
1936 I noted in my diary. 

Lhwtger (the new Assistant Com- 
mandant at Foil Riley) flew in for a 
conference wi(h the Chief... He was 
told to coordinate all mechanized 
problems with fOiox... 

Sooner or later we must come lo a 
Showdown on a mechanized school 
I recommended a school at Knox, 
with officers sail time for four years, 
the first year at school. Bui' Riley 
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must teach tactics, too. Later I 
lo change my mind, fearing ihal a 
separate school at Fort Knox would 
only widen the split and bring about 
the loss of mechanization in the 
cavalry arm. I always favored a 
school at Fort ICnox, hut not an in- 
dependent service school. 

In August 1036, I attended the 
Fort Knot - Michigan maneuvers. It 
was my first visit back to Knox in 
two yeans. I had a fine reunion with 
many old friends and even had the 
opportunity to look over the new 
gold vault then under construction. 
The exercises started on 5 August 
with the largest assemblage of fight- 
ing vehicles ever made in the 
United Slates. The forces as- 
sembled near Elizabclhtown inclu 
ded the 1st Cavalry (Mechanized), 
21Ust Infantry (Motorized), the 68lh 
FA, and the 19th FA. Some of the 
notes I recorded in my diary include: 

Impressions: Combat cars cannot 
operate with closed ports. Wliat to 
do? Half-tracks did well foil due to 
wheels they are not fast across 
country. We cannot afford full track. 

Four times the advance guard was 
met hv surprise fire and each time 
piled up on its head, 
tracks under fire 

w 




Part of my time al Fort Knox was 
aUo spent in researching equipment 
needs for the units there. 

There were many conferences on 
equipment, radio, and vehicular de- 
sign prior to the march to Michigan, 
which began on 1] August. After 
many conferences with Palmer and 
Scott, our icpoit recommended a 
modified scout car (M2) be 
provided to the flih Cavalry for I he 



reconnaissance troop, machine gun 
troop, command vehicles, and pos- 
sibly for use as a mortar mount. 
This recommendation did away with 
armored cars and. temporarily, with 
half tracks. Wc ulso recommended 
some Ihirty-odd modifications lo 
(he Ml combat car. 

The Michigan "Allegan" man- 
euvers were confined largely lo 
roads and I did not consider ibem 
particularly valuable to us, except as 
an equipment testing ground. I was 
greatly disturbed that the mech- 
anized cavalry was continually 
broken up and used piecemeal, in- 
stead of as a coordinated force in 
the attack. 'What mil people think 
Cavalry ts good ftrT I wrote in my 
diary. "Apparently delay and harass- 
ing only." The critique after the 
maneuvers also printed out the lack 
of antitank guns in our current or- 
gan izy lion. 

The Ulh Cavalry was reassigned 
lo Fort Knox and the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade (Mechanized) and finally 
arrived from Fort Riley in Septem- 
ber, 1936. Brigadier General Von 
Voorhis reported to Fort Knox and 
look command of the brigade, 
which now included the 1st and 
J 1th Cavalry (Mechanized), with 

the 6&h FA attached. 

The variety of problems pertaining 
lo mechanization that were handled 
in our section of the Chief of Caval- 
ry's office during the Full of 1936 
are illustrated by the following 
notes taken from my diary: 

Must tiy to get cost of armament 
reduced. For one scout car it is now 
over $3000, which is entirely too 
much. 

Land mines for Knox to try on old 
Christies. 



Started a project for small bridges 
by engineers to help Cavalry across 



A paper to K/iox on a device for 
ira'uiing gtmncrs and drivers without 
driving can all over the reservation. 

TAG disapproved our request for 
reconsideration of the priority 
schedule on production of combat 
cars per month so that the J3th 
would be able to take pan in 
maneuvers next summer. 

(After a conference with (he G4): If 
the General Staff wants lo argue and 
fight about each combat car from 
now on. I guess we will haw to con- 
form. 



Sent later to TAG asking for 12- 
112% replacements per year in all 
combat vehicles stoning in FY J93Q. 

Drafted research program for 
Ordnance. Principal items: Am- 
phibious and convertible combat car, 
smoke and grenade dischargers, an- 
titank and antiaircraft guns, iig/it mor- 
tar, individual wheel suspension on 
all wheeled vehicles... 

Turned in a memo io the Chief ad- 
vocating a mechanized division. We 
have to grab (his now or the Cavalry 
will lose out. (The following day): 
Gen. Kramer accepted my recommen- 
dation for mechanized cavalry 
division as a starter and is going to 
write Bliss, Kitox and Riley about it. 

(On officers for Knox); Ktvnier ex- 
pects to give them more officers but 

M1 "combat oars' of Troop C, 
1st Cavalry, at First Army 
maneuvers, PlatmOurg. N.Y. in 
August, 1939. 
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will be unable lo fill than in 
Hcnlenant pad?. His policy is thai all 
new lieutenants must save a low 
with horse cavalry and take the 
sdiool course before they go 10 
mechanized cavalry. 

These and oiher issues kepi us 
very busy until (he end of ibe year. 
On' 28 January 1937, General 
Kjumer read us a report from the 
Cavalry School Board on the 
desirability of going after a 
mechanized cavalry division. I was 
overjoyed with (he report, which nor 

only recommended one but two 

mechanized divisions. 1 recorded in 
my diary: 

Utey said to begn to talk 'mil/ions', 
lo let the folks on the Hill wake up lo 
a real cavalry requirement... I don't 
think the present mechanized cavalry 
can beat the present horse cavalry but 
it soon can and there is no doubt of 
the way the wind /i blowing. We will 
breed better iron horses and, in the 
meantime, we must build for the fu- 



ture of Cavalry. 

1 was optimistic thai the Cavalry 
Branch was finally riding the wave 
of I he future. 

After many meetings with the 
General Staff on division organisa- 
Uon, all components of which had 
received the concurrence of the 
several arms and services, we met 
with General Hughes on 9 April 
1937. He read us a memo from 
General Krueger (War Plans 
Department) opposing the pro- 
posed division on the grounds that 

it was loo big and loo much of a 

fighting unil, whereas the mission of 
Cavalry was reconnaissance and 
security.* i was afraid that the com- 
mittee was going to take the teeth 
out of the cavalry division. 1 was 
more determined than ever, there- 
fore, to push (he mechanised 
division and ask for a commilment 
to form at least two of Ihcm. In a 
memo to the Executive ol the Com- 
mittee, Colonel Miller, on 19 April, 
I stated, 'The only hope for Cavalry 



is to get astride the iron horse and 
dig in our spurs." 

In May I attended tests at Aber- 
deen of German, French, and 
American antitank guns. There was 
general agreement that (he gun 
should be 37mm, weigh eight- 
hundred to one-thousand pounds, 

with a penetration of one inch at 
cighl-fiundred yards. I was sur- 
prised that the Infantry did not 
want more penetration. Our interest 
in (he Cavalry Branch was in mount- 
ing the gun on a vehicle. With 
souped-up ammunition and a forty- 
five inch barrel, the best penetration 
we could get with Ihc .50 caliber 
machine gun at the lime was one 
and one-quarter inches at one- 
hundred yards. We needed some- 
thing heavier. 

General Van Voorhis had 
repeatedly expressed his preference 

for a small two-rcgimeni mech- 
anized cavalry division. When he 
came lo Washington in June 1937 
we went round and round on both 
ibe division and regimental organic- 
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lion. General Kromcr supported a 
three regiment division with 
stronger regiments, but he could not 
sway Van Voorhis. Van Voorhis 
and I were on very close personal 
terms and finally one evening after 
dinner at my quarters he told me, 
that my division "was OK. but that 
Cavalry couldn't handle that much." 
I thought then, and it was con- 
firmed later, that he sincerely fell 
that the Cavalry Branch would 
never aecepl and really support 
mechanization and that a separate 
mechanized force under ihc War 
Department would be required 

Wc constantly studied all the at- 
tache reports. I felt that we were 
way ahead of the French and, in the 
doctrine of employment, ahead of 
all except, in some respects, the 
Germans. Shortage of funds for 
both development and procurement 
kepi us in a constant slrugglc with 
both Ihc General Staff and the ser- 
vices, often for a single vehicle or a 
lew rounds of ammunition for test- 
ing. There was progress, however, 
and equipment was developed and 
improved. Fortunately, excellent co- 
operation enisled between Fort 
Knox, Fort Riley, and the supply ser- 
vices, with the Chief of Cavalry's of- 
fice being the middleman as well as 
the initiator in many cases. 

General Kmmcr's address 10 (he 
War College on 29 September 1937 
brilliantly expressed the thoughts of 
our office. It included a strong state- 
ment as to the combat mission of 
cavalry. "Cavalry welcomes mechan- 
isation," he stated," and will aban- 
don Ihc horse as fast as machines 
prove their worth and can be sup- 
plied." General DeWilt and Colonel 
Gruber said that General Kromer 
"hit the nail on the head" when he 
slated thai as opposed to the 
European armies of ihc day. the 
cavalry of our army was not only 
designed for combat, but was ihc 
only more mobile combat arm. I 
was quite taken back, therefore, 
when a few days later I received a 
study by Colonel Gruber which re- 
commended that a separate mech- 
anized force be established. I fell 
that any separate mechanized forte 
would result eventually in a 

separate arm and ihe consequent 



loss of the Cavalry Branch. There 
seems to be no question but thai Ihe 
fate of Cavalry as a combal arm was 
in jeopardy and that General 
Kromer realized il and was Irving 
desperately lo rally support for 
mechanization, even al the expense 




of horse cavalry, whose advocates 
slubbornly refused to give up. 
There were many conferences on 
the "Gruber Study" on the develop- 
ment of a separate mechanized 
force. A revised edition of the study 
came to Ihc Office of the Chief of 
Cavalry with a note by General 
Craig, Chief of Staff, which read in 
part: 

Cavaliy and Mechanized Cavalry 
are entirety different as to (aciical 
eu\ptoyment. 

General Kromer sen! in a ntmcon- 
currencc on ihe study and look oc- 
casion to demand on early decision 
"on horse and mechanized div- 
isions." Colonel Gruber ihen sent 
General Kromer a copy of his pro- 
posed War Department policy and 
doctrine of mechanization. I spent 
all day preparing commenls on it: 

/ want to emplxasize the fact that 
mechai\i:cd cavalry Is cavalry and 

not something for&%i to cavalry- His 
(Colonel Cntber's) memo dis- 
counted defensive and holding power 
while failing to emphasize offensive 
power - more or less a European or 
reconnaissance form of Cavaliy... 
drafted a revision nhich I have little 
hopes of going through but I firmly 
beliew in it... since the momentous 
decision was made at Emits in '31. it 



is the life line of Cavalry. 

Gruber came in each of the two 
following days and discussed bis 
memo with the whole office. He 
agreed lo change it slightly, making 
it more palatable to us. 

During my two years with General 
Kromcr. who reared on 25 March 



The next Chief of Cavalry, 
General Hen, was not as willing 
to support mechanization at the 
expense of horse cavalry units..." 



193a I could sense the development 
of an ever-growing feeling thai the 
problem of mechanization was too 
big for the Cavalry arm. General 
Kromer had been won over and pos- 
sibly could have made ihc Cavalry 
Branch the 'Mechanized Arm." but 
he lacked support from ihe General 
Staff and from some senior officers 
in his own branch. His lour expired 
al a critical lime. The next Chief of 
Cavalry, General Herr, was not as 
willing to support mechanization at 
the cxj>cnsc of horse cavalry units. 
His altitude concerning mechaniza- 
tion was to prove fatal to Cavalry as 
a branch. 

Major General John K. Herr was 
"inaugurated" as the Chief of Caval- 
ry on 2n March 1938. From Ihe 
beginning, General Herr expressed 
himself for one Cavalry. It turned 
out that this meam lhai he accepted 
mechanization in Cavalry, bul not at 
the expense of losing or converting 
any horse units. General Herr 
brought Major Gilbert Cheves with 
him from Fort Bliss to be my assis- 
tant. It was generally thought in the 
office that Herr had brought him in 
to "balance" our office since C heves 
had been "indoctrinated" in horse 
cavalry. Il proved lo be an idea ar- 
rangement as far as I was con- 
cerned, for Cheves was verj familiar 
with the horse problems and very 
sympathetic to mechanization. 
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"...General Chaffee came to Washington in late November 



with a complete TO&E for a mechanized cavalry division..." 



In Apiil we received a directive 
from ihc War Department lo 
prepare TO&Es for use "in plan- 
ning and instruction" for a mech- 
anized division consisting of a HQ 
and HO Troop, Reconnaissance 
and Support Squadron, a brigade or 
three mechanized cavalry regiments, 
and supporting troops. It is interest- 
ing to note (1) that the Chief of 
Cavalry and not Fort Knox was 
asked to do the job and (2) thai it 
was called a "Mechanized Division" 
and not a "Cavalry Division." Wc 
were also working on a revision of 
TO&Es for the mechanized cavalry 
regiment. Without increasing per- 
sonnel strength, we cut the head 
and tail, charging the division with 
distant reconnaissance and supply 
and thereby increasing the combat 
strength nl the regiment. 

General Herr attended the 1st 
Cavalry Division maneuvers in May 
and, on hk return, approved the 
TO&Es of the mechanized cavalrv 
division that Karl Bradford and I 
had worked on. General Herr 
added that he would like to see the 
division exist, but that the War 
Department "would lake a single 
horse soldier away over his dead 
body." He wanted a mechanized 
cavalry unit at Fort Riley, but I did 
dot see how he could get it without 
giving up a horse unit. 

The Office of the Chief of Cavalrv 
had little direct contact with Fort 
Leavenworth, but Lieutenant Col- 
onel R. E. McQuillin, an old Fort 
Riley friend, had written me several 
times to help him on organization 
questions for instruction at the Com 
mand and Genera! Staff School. ! 
told him lo stop teaching "those 
funny mechanized divisions' until 
the War Department put out an offi- 
cial TO&E for one. In the mean- 
time, he could use the brigade that 
was actually in existence. A week 
later. I received a letter which 
staled in pari that McQuillin re- 
quested that the organization of the 
mechanized cavalry division devel- 
oped by the C&GSS be discarded 



in favor of the one proposed by our 
office 

On 6 June 1938, the War Depart- 
ment relieved the Commanding 
Genera!, V Corps Area, of respon- 
sibility for the development of 
mechanized cavalry and restored it 
to the Chief of Cavalry. This 
revoked part of the directive of 5 
April 1935. The V Corps Area con- 
tinued lo have administrative and 
operational control of the brigade, 
litis was splendid news to us as it 
put the development of mechaniza- 
tion strictly under the Chief of 
Cavalry. 

General Hen's altitude in July 
1#$8 is illustrated by two entries 
from my diary: 

Ttie Chief wants lo reopen the ques- 
tion of the sober, which wax 
abolished in 1934... • Will tfne up the 

necessary directive to the Cavalry 
Board to reopen the requirement and 
submit military characteristics. 

Conference with Herr, Crittenberf>er 
and Bradford on the mechanized 
cowlry limsion... Herr wants a 
mechanized division, but he doesn't 
want to pay for it by converting any 
horse units. He will haw lo... He 
wants only one school - hence he 
wants mechanized cavalry at Riley... 
It's all siiil in the air. 

Cieneral Herrs speech to the War 
College on 19 September 1938, how- 
ever, was more accommodating. He 
emphasized: (1) that cavalry must 
be used in mass; (2) that reconnais- 
sance is a secondary mission, but 
that it was necessary lo have recon- 
naissance squadrons at division and 
corps level; (3) that horse units and 
mechanized units are completnen- 
tary and should be used together; 
and (4) that in strategic reconnais- 
sance, mechanized cavalry should 
be in the cavalry reserve, except for 
its own reconnaissance elements. 
The speech went over well. 

Summarizing our projects in the 
fail of 193*. there were a list of 



horse needs, ihen a progressive 
program for the Cavalry Branch to 
include the organization of a cavalry 
corps ol three horse and one 
mechanized divisions, replacement 
personnel carriers for the 1st Caval- 
ry (Mechanized), and improvements 
or redesign of the combat car for 
1940. Van Voorhis was promoted to 
major general and given command 
of the V Corps area on 1 October 
1938. Adna Chaffee was promoted 
lo brigadier general and given com- 
mand of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
4 Mechanized) at Fort Knox. Van 
Voorhis and Chaflee steadfastly op- 
posed the transfer of mechanized 
units to Fort Riley. General Herr, 
after observing the maneuvers of 
the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mech- 
anized) that fall at Fort Riley, told 
me that he definitely wanted a com- 
bat car squadron at Fort Riley. 

On 7 October General Herr and I 
had a long conference with the U3 
Department (Generals Beck, Oru- 
bcr. Grimes, and lngcls) on the pro- 
posed mechanized cavalry division, 

the proposed mechanized squadron 

at Fort Riley and related problems. 
All the cards were put on the table 
as both parties talked freely about 
their concerns. The G3 agreed to 
take prompt action on the mech 
antzed cavalry division. This con- 
ference was followed by a trip with 
Herr, Bradford, and Cheves to 
Aberdeen lor more vehicle and 
weapons demonstrations. I recom- 
mended that wc get a troop of con- 
vertible combat cars in 1940 to keep 
the idea alive and to develop it. 

General Chaffee came to Washing- 
Ion in late November with a com- 
plete TO&E for a mechanized caval- 
ry division. It was similar to the 
TO&E proposed by Van Voorhis, 
but perhaps a little belter. Chaffee 
proposed three combat car squad- 
rons of two troops each in the 
mechanized regiments. I did not 
think the TO&E was as sound tacti- 
cally as the one we made up the pre- 
vious winter, but I raised no objec- 
tions since it was better than the 
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MG George S. Patton. at left, 
commending the 2d AD, confers 
wfih ihen-LTC Grow during man- 
euvers at Manchester, Ten- 
nessee, In 1941. 



TO&E lhat we had at the moment. 

As 1939 opened, i( was apparent 
thai the Army was due for augmen- 
tation. On 5 January, Harmon of G4 
told me: 

Vie Oiief should pttt in a tetter ask- 
ing for expansion of the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade In a division at once, not 
await approval of TOctEs... the 
whole thing is in a muddle now due 
to personal requests by Van Voorim 
and Oiaffee to the Otief of Staff. 

Following this conversation I 
drafted a short letter to TAG asking 
for approval of expansion of (he 7ih 
Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) lo a 
division. Criltenberger told Herr 
lhat this was not necessary, lhat the 
Staff has all il needs and will give us 
what we want.' Maybe so, but at 
this lime, there was not one ceni for 
mechanized cavalry in any program. 
CHeves had worked up comparative 
initial equipment costs as of 1938, 
which showed a mechanized cavalry 
regiment to cost CaUOW and a 
horse regiment $394,000. Unless the 
mechanized cavalry division project 
was approved on paper, we would 
never gel the money wc needed lo 
complete it 

A monlh later, Harmon called inc 
to tell me that wc could put in our 
request, for equipment for the 
mechanized cavalry division for FY 
1941. I replied: 

WJiere are the men coming front? 
Herr won't agree to converting and 
there Is no chance to get them from 
outside the Cavalry... Me can get 
equipment for a mechanized division 
and a regiment at Riley... but he can't 
get more men... We must go ahead 
with mechanization or we stand still 
which is a step backwards... Vte 
decision must be made soon. 

Time was running out. If we did 
not make a decision to support a 



mechanized cavalry division from 
our existing assets soon, the 
decision would he made by some- 
one else. On 25 February 1939, ihe 
Chief of Cavalry approved Ihe plan 
to include the mechanized division 
in estimates for FY 1941. 
One of the questions lhat kept 

coming up was whether t he 

mechanized cavalry school should 
be kepi separate at Fort Knox or 
whether it should be kept as a part 
of ihe Cavalry School at Fort Riley. 
I held the view that we should sup- 
port only one Cavalry School, which 
should not he a horse school but a 
cavalry school. To this end, there 
musl be mechanized school troops 
at Fort Riley as well as a 
mechanized cavalry division ai Fort 
Knox. Both Van Voorhis and Chaf- 
fee, however, opposed mechanized 
schooling at Fort Riley. Since both 
were my very close friends from the 
earliest days of ihe Mechanized 
Force at Fort Eustis, it was ap 
parent lo me from many private dis- 
cussions (although newr positively 
staled in so many words) that they 
were convinced lhat Ihe Cavalry 
Arm (more specifically the Chief of 
Cavalry) could not, oi would not, 
support ihe massive expansion of 



mechanization that events in 
Europe indicated wc would need. 
The situation continued to become 
more critical until ihe final break in 
June 1940. In the spring of 1939, 
however, there was slill lime for 
Cavalry to save itself. 

The time was ripe for the Chief of 
Cavalry to take action to form a 
mechanized division. I met Bennie 
Grimes on the bridle path at the 
end of April and he told me thai 
"the G3 is raring lo go on the mech- 
anized division if Herr will only gel 
in his recommendations' The tenta- 
tive directive for FY 1941 came out 
on 2 May. It included the expansion 
of Ihe 7fh Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized), bul Ihe Chief of Staff 
disapproved this action on 14 May. 
Any expansion was to take the form 
of anui her brigade. The Rearma- 
ment and Rccquipnicnt Program 
for FY 1941 came through officially 
on 5 July 1939. We got everything 
we asked for, an almost unprece 
dented action. 

I look a trip io Fort Knox in July. 
Chaffee told me that if the Chief of 
Cavalry could not gel personnel Tor 
mechanized expansion, he would 
lake steps to force some conver- 
sions. He took me on a tour of ihe 
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post, and ii was amazing to see ihe 
transformation ihal had taken place 
since I first saw the place in 1030. 
During the visit I also hud a long 
talk with Mr. Jones, engineer of ihe 
While Company, on our need for a 
hall-track with certain characteris- 
tics. He promised to go lo work on 
(he project at once. The eventual 
result of this conversation was ihe 
half-lrack used by (he Armored 
Force in WWII. In a final talk with 
General Chaffee before I left Fort 
Knox, he frankly staled thai he was 
going to have a division and was 
going 10 get Ihe necessary men, 
even if I hey had lo come from horse 
units. He was going to have General 
Marshall (Chief of Staff designate) 
visit Fort Knox after the Plattsburg 
maneuvers and go to the mat with 
him.' 

A few days after my return from 
Fori Knox. General Herr told me 
that he was willing lo lake sufficient 
personnel from ihe 2d Cavalry 10 
create a mechanized cavalry 
squadron at Fori Riley. Heretofore, 
he had stood firm on his vow not lo 
give up a jingle horse soldier. 7 
believe, this day can be marked as the 
btg/uting of ihe mechanization of 
Johnny Herr," I wrote in my diary 
thai evening. 

The effect of the German invasion 
of Poland was showing up by mid- 
Scplcmbcr. I recorded in my diary: 

I think the Chief should jump on 
the mechanized band wagon with 
both feel. JUe Chief will not reverse 
his stand an horse units and offer to 
convert any unless he can gel more 
horses, etirneqitemly we get nothing... 
I will not be surprised to see a move- 
ment lo take mechanization away 
from Cavalry. 

The Chiefs lecture to ihe War Col- 
lege on 19 September 1939, 
howcvei. indicated his readiness to 
expand mechanisation. The class 
was with him and asked more ques- 
tions lhan I had ever heard al the 
College, General Herr indicated 
thai (here was no conflict between 
horse and mechanized cavalry. He 
emphasized lhal the German 



mechanize! ion in Poland was purely 
cavalry and could be carried out by 
our mechanized cavalry. 

Confirming his War College lec- 
ture, General Herr told me on 21 
September that he is going all ihe 
way in mechanization as being the 
best ihing for Cavalry. He wants 
one and. if possible, two "Pan?er" 
divisions organized Vertically" in- 
stead of our current organization. 
He feels [he lime is ripe now to 
definitely nail down mechanization 
for Cavalry... The Chief has finaliy 
gone all (he way over to mcchaniza- 
(ion. When he went, he wen( fasl. 
He is afraid of Chaffee, afraid Chaf- 
fee will take advantage of ihe 
looked-for expansion of mechaniza- 
tion to go f.»r a separate corps. He 
has asked for Chaffee lo come here 
next week for a conference - to gel 
together and keep ail mechanization 
in Cavalry. 

It was much too late! 

General Chaffee gave his War Col- 
lege lecture on 29 September iy39. 
I recorded in my diary: 

He gave the best exposition on 
mechanized cavalry I have heard. He 
said it was Cavaliy and not Infantry, 
although he did net go so far as to 
say thai it should not be a separate 
ami. He said it sliould be expanded 
to four mechanized cavalry diiiviorts; 
that regtdar army cavalry officers 
should lead it with National Guard 
and ORC taking over the horse caval- 
ry (or what is left of it). He didn't 
mince any words as to what he 
thought of mechanized versus horse. 
He did not mention anv conversion 
in exact words, bin he left no dottbt 
that he meant we should convert our 
regular cavalrv and depend on (lie 
National Guard for horse units. 

Chalice followed up with a letter 
to TAG, through the V Corps Area, 
and referred to our office for com- 
ment. The letter recommended [he 
mechanization of ull regular cavalry, 
except a small nucleus, and relying 
on the National Guard and Rc- 
seves for horse units. Van Voorhis 



endorsed the letter. General Herr 
asked me lo draft out endorsement. 
I fully agreed to the plan to expand 
mechanization, bui not (o take it 
away from the Chief of Cavalry, 
which could only result in a 
separate Arm. This was Ihe most 
open and bitler difference that had 
come up between the Chief of 
Cavalry and Fort Knox. 

There was no doubt in my mind at 
this time lhal a separation of 
mechanization from Cavalry was in 
the cards. General Herr put in a 
memo to the Chief of Staff asking 
for four "Panzer" divisions. I agreed, 
except for Chaffee's plan to train all 
cadres al Fort Knox. In that case, 
we would have iwo cavalry schools, 
and one of ibem would not be 
under the Chief of Cavalry. I con- 
sidered lhal point vital. It was a 
slrong entering wedge for a 
separate arm. The Chief overruled 
mc. 

General Herr mel wilh General 
Lynch, the Chief of Infantry, on 17 
October 193°. General Lynch staled 
lhal he did not warn any 'Panzer* 
divisions, although he was having 
(rouble wilh his tank people on lhal 
point. Herr suggested that Cavalry 
lake everything under ten tons and 
Infantry everything over ten ions. I 
agreed, except as lo fixing an inelas- 
tic weight limit. This conversation 
left the way open, however, for 
Cavalry lo become Ihe driving force 
behind mechanization. 

On 10 November Fort Knox 
reporled unfavorably on Ihe convert- 
ible combat car T7 and I recom- 
mended that Ordnance drop the 
project for a conwrtiblc. The most 
important radio conference we ever 
held began al Fori Knox on 13 
November wilh representatives of 
Cavalry, Infantry, Field Artillery, 
Signal Corps, the G4. and others in 
attendance. For the first lime we 
had a demonslralion of frequency 
modulation (FM) radio. Demonstra- 
tions, a field exercise, and conferen- 
ces lasted five days and resulted iu 
agreement on basic principles, re- 
quirements, and characteristics. Our 
findings were reflected in the radios 
used by the Army during WWII. 
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Secretary ot War Henry L. Stlm- 
September, 1941. 



My fust talk with the Chief of 
Cavalry on mechanization in 1940 
was a disappointment. General 
Herr did net want another horse- 
man to be dismounted. lie was to 
be disappointed, however, for in 
late March plans were announced 
for the 14ih Cavalry ai Des Moines 
lo be broken up and converted lo 
mechanized cavalry at Fori Knox 
and Fori Riley. This was a blow lo 
the Chief who had been ignored by 
General Marshall when the decision 
was made. 

Germany's invasion of Holland, 
Belgium, and Mance on 10 May 
1940 hod immediate repercussions. 
1 noted in my diary: 

Business is picking up. Looks tike 
Congress is going to sei up more 
money for equipment so the great 
general staff is all in a dither. Our 
recommendations have long since 
been in, but of course we ItffVC to 
repeat them. Apparently they can 
never find anything in the file. 

(14 May) Hie President submitted 
att emergency defense bill to Con- 
gress today... I took the bull by the 
hams on decisions (the Chief was 
away) and agreed to the modern- 
ization program... Invitations are to 
go out right away. Enough for the 
whole Protective Mobilizatici Plan. 

All wc needed now were person- 
nel to man the new mechanized for- 
mat ions. 

I said goodbye to General Herr on 
23 May I'M) and had a long talk 
with him. He lold me that he had 
pul in a memo to the Chief of Staff 
asking for the 1st Cavalry Division 
at full strength, two corps cavalry 



regiments, and two mechanized 
cavalry brigades. For ihe latter he 
agreed lo sacrifice the rest of Ihe 
horse units, retaining only enough 
lo fill up the 1st Cavalry Division. In 
this way, the lllh and 14lh Cavalry 
Regiments would be mechanized. I 
felt this was the besi move he had 
made since he had been in office, 
but unfortunately il was much to« 
late. 

In late May, 1 left Washington on 
a thirty-day leave and traveled to 
San Francisco by way of western 
Canada. I was completely out of 
luuch with events. As I was about lo 
drive my car on board a transport 
ship at Fort Mason on 26 June 
1940, however, a radio message ar- 
rived cancelling my orders. I wired 
Cheves for information. His reply 
stated thai I would probably go lo 
Mechanization Headquarters ut 
Fort Knox or Fori Benning. "It looks 
like the separate mechanized force 
boys have won the day,' I noted in 
my diary. 

The "Ten Lean Years' had come 
lo an end. The Armored Force had 
been created, not because a new 
arm was necessary, bul because 
Cavalry did not grasp the oppor- 
tunities that were available. The 
Chief of Cavalry did not submit the 
memo he bad shown to me on 25 
May, in which he agreed lo convert 
horse units to mechanized cavalry. 
Inslead, he staunchly refused lo give 
up a horse unit. So he lost it all. 

The new force was slill 
mechanized cavalry, so our len 
years of work had nol been wasted. 
But H had a new name Armored 
Force - and a new Chief: Adna 
Chaffee. 
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MAJOR GENERAL 
ROBERT W. GROW, whose 
career began as a hoise 
cavalryman, became one of 
the pioneers in the 
mechanization of the U.S. 
Army. He was the first S3 of 
the Mechanised Force 
under Chaffee and Van vbor 
his In ihe early 1930s and 
later commarrted the 6th Ar- 
mored Division In the 
European Theater during 
WWII. He retired as a major 
general in 1953 after serving 
as military attache in Mos- 
cow during the postwar 
years General Grow died In 
November, 1985. 

Captain Peter R. Mansoor 
and Kathy Cast Garth 
helped to prepare "The Ten 
Lean Years' manuscript for 
publication. 
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